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«WILT THOU THINK OF ME?” 


Sux sat in her bower, as twilight grey, 

Was drawing its veil o’er the dying day ; 
Around her, a thousand flowers were springing, 
And the viewless zephyrs in joy winging, 

While down her brow—whose stainless shrine, 
Outrivalled the hue of the Parian mine, 

Her hair in golden ringlets fell, 

And wantoned in the balmy swell 

Of the evening wind. Oh! ne’er did night 
Close on a face or a form more bright, 

As there she sat and ponder’d o’er, 

Her true love’s words of richest store. 


“Oh, say, when over the raging sea 

The bark bears me far from love and thee, 

From thy dear, dear home, and its garden fair, 

Where the roses are scenting the dewy air, 

And thy bower where the fragrant hyacinth twines 
With the purple fruits of the dark green vines— 

Where our first love-vows were fondly spoken, 

And sealed with the kiss of the heart’s warm token ;— 
Oh, say, when I sail o’er the boundless sea 

Wilt thou think of me? Wilt thou think of me? 


Oh, say, when the sun with his first bright ray 

Proclaims to the earth the dawning of day; 

Or, when the queen moon, and the vesper star 

In silvery sheen are gleaming afar ; 

When the owlet’s whoop and beetle’s hum 

On the dewy wings of evening come ; 

When the bee with the sweets of the heath flower bell, 
On day tired wings speeds to his cell, 

Oh, say, as those hours are stealing o’er thee 

Wilt thou think of me? Wilt thou think of me? 


Uh, say, as in foreign lands I roam 
pleasure rears brightly his fairy dome, 
here the gladsome voices with melody sweet 
re weaving the bounding Ziraleet : 
Ur as I stray where the orange bloom 
Un the sightless breeze sends its rich perfume ; 
Ur ‘neath the palm tree’s shade, I shun 
fry beams of the glowing sun; 
“4 y beneath the mangrove tree ;— 
iit thou think of me? Wilt thou think of me ? 
















Yh, say, should this exiled throbbing heart 
*r ever be doomed from thee to part ; 
® more to behold thy rose-tinged cheek 
td thy dark rolling eye, in purity meek — 
: — to behold thy golden hair, 
»ewming all bright in the sunny air— 
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To list to thy seraph tones, that swell 

Soft as the strains from a sea nymph’s shell. 

Oh, say, when thy spirit from earth doth flee 
Wilt thou think of me? Wilt thou think of me?” 


“ Will I think of thee?” sighed the maiden bright, 
As she knelt in the smile of the soft moonlight ; 
“ Will I think of thee ?”” by my hopes of bliss, 
By the breeze that my burning cheek doth kiss, 
By the sun and moon, earth, sky and sea, 

Yes, yes, my love I will think of thee !” 
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THE WISSAHICCON. 


RY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


Lie a deer by arrow stricken, 
Strugglest thou between the hills; 

Drinking gladly, Wissahiccon, 
Of a hundred running rills. 

Over rocks and through the valley, 
To the river bed below, 

Sounding strangely musically, 
Moves thy ever onward flow. 


From the hill-side ceaseless rushing, 
Come a thousand waters clear, 

Dripping, trickling, bubbling, gushing, 
Meeting thee with hope and fear. 

Thou no tribute art disdaining, 
Taking all, despising none ; 

In the sunshine or the raining, 
Proudly heedless, passing on. 


Trees that on thy banks are growing, 
Trees whose shadows fall below, 

Watch with pride thy happy flowing 
Happy, swaying to and fro. 

On the trees, the birds who love thee, 
Each his song of gladness sings ; 

While around thee and above thee, 
Golden insects toss their wings. 


IV. 


Bless thee! wild yet gentle water, 
Cheering is thy sound to me; 
As the one, who vain hath sought her, 
Loves a maiden, love I thee. 
Let me live beside thee ever, 
Viewing thee with holy pride,— 
Oh! when clay and spirit sever, 
Bury me thy course beside! 
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THE ROMANCE OF CAROLINA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY RIVERS,” “‘THE YEMASSEE,” “ THE 
KINSMEN,” “ PELAYO,” ETC. 


THIRD NOUVELLETTE. 


COMBAHEE ; OR, THE LAST VOYAGE OF LUCAS DE AYLLON, 


“« —. Bind him, I say ; 
Make every artery and sinew crack ; 
The slave that makes him give the loudest shrick, 
Shall have ten thousand drachmas! Wretch! I'll force thee 
To curse the Pow'r thou worship’st.” 
Massinger.— The Virgin Martyr. 


Burt the losses of De Ayllon were not to end with i 


death of his noble captive, the unfortunate Chiquola. 
We are told by the historian, that “ one of his vessels 
foundered before he reached his port, and captors and 
captives alike were swallowed up in the sea together. 
His own vessel survived, but many of his captives sick- 
ened and died; and he himself was reserved for the 
time, only to suffer a more terrible form of punishment. 
Though he had lost more than half of the ill-gotten fruits 
of his expedition, the profits which remained were stil] 
such as to encourage him to a renewal of his enterprize. 
To this he devoted his whole fortune, and with three 
large vessels and many hundred men, he once more de- 
scended upon the coast of Carolina.’’* 

Meanwhile, the dreary destiny of Combahee was to 
live alone. We have heard so much of the inflexibility 
of the Indian character, that we are apt to forget that 
these people are human; having, though perhaps in a 
small degree, and less activity, the same vital passions, the 
same susceptibilities—the hopes, the fears, the loves and 
the hates, which established the humanity of the whites. 
They are colder and more sterile,—more characterized 
by individuality and self-esteem than any more social 
people; and these characteristics are the natural and 
inevitable results of their habits of wandering. But to 
suppose that the Indian is “‘a man without a tear,” is 
to jndulge in a notion equally removed from poetry and 
truth. At all events, such an opinion, is, to say the 
least of it, a gross exaggeration of the truth. 

Combahee, the Queen of Chiquola, had many tears. 
She was a young wife ;—the crime of De Ayllon had 
made her a young widow. 
husband she knew nothing; and, in the absence of any 
certain knowledge, she naturally feared the worst. 


of the terrible that nature has ever known. Still, the 
desolate woman aid not feel herself utterly hopeless. 
Daily she manned her little bark, and was paddled 


along the shores of the sea, in a vain search after that 
At other times she 
sat upon, or wandered along, the headlands, in a lonely 
and silent watch over those vast, dark, dashing waters, 
of the Atlantic, little dreaming that they had already 
long since swallowed up her chief. Wan and wretched, 
the sustenance which she took was simply adequate to 


which could never more be found. 





® History of South Carolina, page 11. 


Of the particular fate of her | 


The 
imagination, once excited by fear, is the darkest painter 
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|the purposes of life. Never did city maiden more stub 
_bornly deplore the lost object of her affections than dij 
| this single-hearted woman. But her prayers and watch 
were equally unavailing. Vainly did she skirt the 
shores in her canoe by day ;—vainly did she build her 
fires, as a beacon to guard him on his home retum by 
night. His people had already given him up for ever: 
|but love is more hopeful of the object which it loves, 
She did not yet despair. Still she wept, but still se 
\ cilia and when she ceased to weep it was only at 
moments when the diligence of her watch made ber fo» 
getful of her tears. 

The season was becoming late. The fresh, and ir 
vigorating breezes of September began to warn th 
tribes of the necessity of seeking the shelter of tk 
woods. The maize was already gathered and bruised 
for the stocks of winter. The fruits of summer hai 
been dried, and the roots were packed away. Tle 
chiefs regarded the condition of mind under whiri 
their Queen labored with increasing anxiety. She st 
apart upon the highest hill that looked from the shore, 
along the deep. She sat beneath the loftiest palmewo 
A streamer of fringed cotton was hung from its top as1 
signal to the wanderer, should he once more be per 
mitted to behold the land, apprizing him where the dis 
consolate widow kept her watch. The tribes looked » 
from a distance unwilling to disturb those sorrows, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, they consider 
sncred. The veneration which they felt for ther 
Queen increased this feeling. Yet so unremitting hel 
been her self-abandonment—so devoted and unchang 
able her daily employments, that some partial fem 
began to be entertained lest her reason might suit. 
| She had few words now for her best counsellors. Thee 
few words, it is true, were always to the purpow, 
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yet they were spoken with impatience, amounting © 
severity. The once gentle and benignant woman be 
grown stern. There was a stony inflexibility about be 
glance, which distresses the observer, and her cheek’ 
had become lean and thin, and her frame feeble 
languid, in singular contrast with that intense spirit! 
light which flashed, whenever she was addressed, from 
her large black eyes. 

Something must be done!—was the unanims 
opinion ‘of the chiefs. Nay, two things were t ™ 
done. She was to be cured of this affection; a * 
was neccessary that she should choose one, from amt 
her “ beloved men,” one, who should take the place 4 
Chiquola. They came to her, at length, with 
object. Combahee was even then sitting upo > 
headland of St. Helena. She looked out with strvio% 
eyes upon the sea. She had seen a speck. 1 
spoke to her, but she motioned them to be silent, whit 
she pointed to the objeet. It disappeared, like a 0* 
sand others. It was some porpoise, or possibly 
wandering grampus, sending up his jets d’cat in ® 
unfamiliar ocean. Long she looked, but p 
The object of her sudden hope had already di 
She turned to the chiefs. They prostrated 
before her. Then, the venerable father, Kiawah~* 
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and twenty summers,—rose, and seating himself before | her expectation, and because of that chiding sea, and 

her, addressed her after the following fashion ¢ | those sad eyes of the moon, big, wide, down staring 
“Does the daughter of the great Ocketee, look into { upon her. At length she ceased to behold the moon and 

the grave of the warrior that he may come forth because || to hear the ocean; but in place of these, towards the 


she looks 1” rising of the morning star, she heard the voice of Chi- 
“He sleeps father, for Combahee. He has gone ! quela, and beheld the young warrior to whom her virgin 
forth to hunt the deer in the blue land of Maneto.” || heart had been given. He was habited in loose flow- 


“Good! he has gone. Is the sea a hunting land for | ing robes of blue, a bunch of feathers, most like a 
the brave Chiquola? Is he not also gone to the blue | golden sunbeam, was on his brow, bound there by a 


land of spirits 7” ‘| circle of little stars. He carried a bow of bended 
“Know’st thou? Who has told Kiawah, the old | silver, and his arrows looked like darts of summer 
father? Has it come to him in a dream ¢t” || lightning. Truly, in the eyes of the young widow, 


| Chiquola looked like a very god himself. He spoke to 
“ Ah!” her in a language that was most like a song. It was a 
“He is a hunter for Maneto. He stands first |;music such as the heart hears when it first loves and 
among the hunters in the blue forests of Maneto. || when hope is the companion of its affections. Never 
The smile of the great spirit beckons him to the chase. | was music in the ears of Combahee so sweet. 
He eats of honey in the golden tents of the great “ Why sits the woman that I love beside the cold 
spirit.” ocean? Why does she watch the black waters for 
“He has said. Thou hast seen.” | Chiquola? Chiquola is not there.” 
“Even so! Shall Kiawah say to Combahee, the | The breathing of the woman was suspended with 


“Chiquola has come to him.” 


| thing which is not? Chiquola is dead!” || delight. She could not speek. She could only hear. 


The woman put her hand upon her heart with an | “ Arise, my beloved, and look up at Chiquola.” 





"expression of sudden pain. But she recovered herself |“ Chiquola is with the great spirit. Chiquola is happy 


with a little effort. in the blue forests of Maneto;” at length she found 
“Tt is true what Kiawah has said. I feel it here. | strength for utterance : 
But Chiquola will come to Combahee ?” || “No! Chiquola is cold. There must be fire to warm 


“Yea! He will come. Let my daughter go to | Chiquola, for he perished beneath the sea. His limbs 

the fountain and bathe thrice before night in its waters. | are full of water. He would dry himself. Maneto 
She will bid them prepare the feast of flesh. A young ! smiles, around him are the blue forests; he chases the 
deer shall be slain by the hunters. Its meat shall be | brown deer, ’till the setting of the sun; but his limbs 
dressed, of that shall she eat, while the maidens sing) are cold. Combahee will build him a fire of the bones 
the song of victory, and dance the dance of rejoicing | of his enemies, that the limbs of Chiquola may be made 
around her. For there shall be victory and rejoicing. | warm against the winter.” 
Three days shall my daughter do this ; and the night of The voice ceased, the bright image was gone. In 
the third day shall Chiquola come to her when she vain was it that the woman, gathering courage in his 
sleeps. She shall hear his voice, she shall do his absence, implored him to return. She saw him no 
bidding, and there shall be blessings. Once more shall } more, and in his place the red eye of the warrior star of 
Combahee smile among her people.” ! morning was looking steadfastly upon her. 

He was obeyed religiously. Indeed, his was a reli- || But where were the enemies of Chiquela? The 
gious authority. Kiawah was a famous priest and | eribes were all at peace. The war-paths upon which 
prophet among the tribes of the sea coast of Caro- | Chiquola had gone had been very few, and the calumet 
Ima—in their language an Iawa,—a man renowned || had been smoked in token of peace and amity among 
for his supernatural powers. A human policy may be || them all. Of whose bones then should the fire be made 
wen in the counsels of the old man; but by the Indians || which was to warm the limbs of the departed warrior? 
“was regarded as coming from a superior source. For || This was a question to afflict the wisest heads of the 
three days did Combahee perform her lustrations, take |! nation, and upon this difficulty they met, in daily council, 
the bath, and partake plentifully of the feast which had || from the moment that the revelation ef Chiquola was 
een prepared. The third night, a canopy of green |! made known by his widow. She, meanwhile, turned 
was reared for her by the sea side, around the || not even from her watch along the waters where he had 
palmetto where she had been accustomed to watch, and I disappeared? For what did she now gaze? Chiquola 











from which her cotton streamer was flying. Thither |! was no longer there! Ah! the fierce spirit of the 


repaired, as the yellow moon was rising above | Indian woman had another thought. It was from that 


the sea. Tt rose, bright and round, and hung above her || quarter that the pale warriors came by when he was 


» looking down with eyes of sad, sweet brilliance, || borne into captivity. Perhaps, she had no fancy that 
‘ome hueless diamonds about to weep, through the they would again return. It was an instinct rather 
»- leaves, and into the yet unclosed eyes of the dis-|/than a thought, which made her look out upon the 
| blate widow. The great ocean all the while kept || waters and dream at moments that she had glimpses of 
* mournful chiding and lament along the shores. It || their large white-winged canoes. 

long before Combahee cduld sleep. She vainly Meanwhile, the Iawas and chief men sat in council, 
to shut her eyes. She could not well, because of and the difficulty about the bones of which the fire was to 
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be made, continued as great as ever. Asa respite from 
this difficulty they debated at intervals another and 
scarcely less serious question : 

‘Is it good for Combahee to be alone?” 

This question was decided in the negative by an unani- 
mous vote. It was observed, though no argument seemed 
necessary, that all the younger and more handsome 
chiefs made long speeches in advocacy of the marriage 
of their Queen. It was also observed that immediately 
after the breaking up of the council, each darted off to 
his separate wigwam, and put on his newest mocasins, 
brightest leggins, his yellowest hunting shirt, and his 
most gorgeous belt of shells. Each disposed his plumes 
after the fashion of his own taste, and adjusted, with 
newer care, the quiver at his back; and each strove, 
when the opportunity offered, to leap, dance, run, 
mount, and shoot, in the presence of the lovely and 
potent woman. 

Once more the venerable [awa presented himself 
before the Queen. 

“The cabin of my daughter has but one voice. 
There must be another. What sings the Coonee Latlee? 
(mocking bird.) He says, ‘though the nest be withered 
and broken, are there not sticks and leaves; shall I 
not build another? Though the mate-wing be gone to 
other woods shall no other voice take up the strain 
which I am singing, and barter with me in the music 
which is love?’ Daughter, the beloved men have been 
in council ; and they say, the nest must be repaired with 
newer leaves; and the sad bird must sing lonely no 
longer. Are there not otherbirds? Lo! behold them, 
my daughter, where they run and bound, and sing and 
dance. Choose from these, my daughter,—choose the 
noblest, that the noble blood of Ocketee may not perish 
for ever.” 

* Ah!”’—she said impatiently—* but have the beloved 
men found the enemies of Chiquola? Do they say, 
here are the bones?” 

“ The great spirit has sent no light to the cabin of 
council.” 

“Enough! When the beloved men shall find the 
bones which were the enemies of Chiquola, then will 
the Coonee Latlee take a mate-wing to her cabin. It is 
not meet that Combahee should build the fire for another 
hunter, before she has dried the water from the limbs 
of Chiquola !”” 

“ The great spirit will smile on their search. Mean- 
while, let Combahee choose one from among our youth, 
that he may be honored by the tribe.”’ 

“Does my father say this to the poor heart of Com- 
bahee 7” 

“ It is good.” 
“* Take this,” she said, “to Edelano, the tall brother 
of Chiquola. He is most like the chief. Bid him wear 
it on his breast. Make him a chief among our people. 
He is the choice of Combahee.” 
She took from her neck as she spoke, a small plate of 
rudely beaten native gold, upon which the hands of some 
native artist, had, with a pointed flint or shell, scratched 
uncouth presentments of the native deer, the eagle, and 


“Give it him—te Edelano!”—she added; “ but |e 
him not come to Combahee 'till the beloved men shal 
have said—these are the bones of the enemies of (}j. 
quola. Make of these the fires which shall warm him,” 

There was something so reasonable in what wa 
said by the mourning Queen, that the patriarch wa 
silenced. Toa certain extent he had failed of his object, 
That was to direct her mind from the contemplation of 
her loss by the substitution of another in his place—th 
philosophy of those days and people, not unlike that of 
our own, leading people to imagine that the most judi. 
cious and successful method for consoling a widows by 
making her a wife again as soon as possible. Combahe 
had yielded as far as could be required of her; yet stil 
they were scarcely nearer to the object of their desire; 
for where were the bones of Chiquola’s enemies to k 
found 7—He who had no enemies! He, with whom al 
the tribes were at peace? And those whom he hed 
slain,—where were their bodies to be found’? They had 
long been hidden by their friends in the forests where» 
enemy might trace out their places of repose. As fir 
the Spaniards—the white men—of these the India 
sages did not think. They had come from the clouds, 
perbaps,—but certainly they were not supposed to have 
belonged to any portion of the solid world to which they 
were accustomed. As they knew not where to seek fur 
the ‘pale faces,’ these were not the subjects of their 
thought. 

The only person to whom the proceedings, so, far, had 
produced any results, was the young warrior, Edelaw. 
He became a chief in compliance with the wish of Con- 
bahee, and, regarded as her betrothed, was at ont 
admitted into the hall of council, and took his place s 
one of the heads and fathers of the tribe. His pleasast 
duty was to minister to the wants and wishes of his 
spouse, to provide the deer, to protect her cabin, 
watch her steps—subject to the single and annoyig 
qualification, that he was not to present himself co 
spicuously to her eyes. But how could youthful lover 
—one so brave and ardent as Edelano—submit to sw! 
interdict? It would have been a hard task to one ft 
less brave, and young, and ardent, than Edelano. Wit 
him it was next to impossible. For a time he bore bs 
exclusion manfully. Set apart by betrothal he no long 
found converse or association with the young womet 
the tribe ; and his soul was accordingly taken up wil 
the one image of his Queen and future spouse. 
hung about her steps like a shadow, but she beheld bis 
not. He darted along the beach when she was gai 
forth upon the big, black ocean, but he failed to win b 
glance. He sang, while hidden in the forest, as 
wandered through its glooms, the wildest and swe 
songs of Indian love and fancy; but her ear did ™ 
seem to note any interruption of that sacred sile* 
which she sought. Never was sweeter or 
venison placed by the young maidens before her, ™™ 
that which Edelano furnished ; the Queen ate litte # 
did not seem to note its obvious superiority. The 
young chief was in despair. He knew not what to 4 
Unnoticed, if not utterly unseen, by day, he hung #"™ 









































other objects of their frequent observation. 
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spectre, or crouching beneath some neighboring palmetto, | 
he mused for hours, catching, with delighted spirit, | 
every sound, however slight, which might come to his 
ears from within; and occasionally renewing his fond 
song of devoted attachment, in the hope that, amidst 
the silence of every other voice, his own might be better 
heard. But the laughing of the sad winds and the 
chafing of the waters against the sandy shores, as they 
reminded the mourner of her loss, were sought to fill up 
her vacant senses, and still no token reached the un- 
‘ senaled lover that his devotion had awakened the atten- 
tion of the object to whom it was paid. Every day 
added to his sadness and his toils ; until the effect began 
to be as clearly visible on his person as on her’s; and 
the gravity of the sages became increased, and they 
renewed the inquiry, more and more frequently together, 
“ Where can the bones of Chiquola’s enemies be found?” 

The answer to this question was about to be received 
from an unexpected quarter. The sun was revolving 
slowly and certainly while the affairs of the tribe seemed 
atastand. The period when he should cross the line 


was approaching, and the usual storms of the equinox || 
were soon to be apprehended. Of these annual periods | 


of storm and terror, the aborigines, through long expe- 
rience, were quite as well aware as a more book-wise 
people. To fly tothe shelter of the forests was the policy 
ofthe Indians at such periods. We have already seen that 
they had been for some time ready for departure. But 
Combahee gave no heed to their suggestions. A super- 
stitious instinct made them willing to believe that the 
great spirit would interfere in his own good time; and, 
at the proper juncture, bestow the necessary light for 
their guidance. Though anxious, therefore, they did 
not press their meditations upon those of their princess. 
They deferred, with religious veneration, to her griefs. 
But their anxiety was not lessened as the month of 
September advanced—as the days became capricious, 
—ts the winds murmured more and more mournfully 
along the sandy shores; and as the waters of the sea 
grew more blue, and put on their whiter crests of foam. 
The clouds grew banked in solid columns, like the 
sauthering wings of an invading army, on the edges of 
the southern and southeastern horizon. Sharp, shrill, 
whistling gusts, raised a waning anthem through the 
forests, which sounded like the wild hymn of advancing 
storm. The green leaves had suddenly become yellow, as 
in the progress of the night, and the earth was already 
strewn with their fallen honors. The sun himself was 
growing dim as with sudden age. All around, in sky, 
sea and land, the presentments were obvious of a natural 
but startling change. If the anxieties of the people 
were increased, what were those of Edelano? Heedless 
of the threatening aspects around her, the sad-hearted 
Combahee, whose heaviest storm was in her own bosom, 
will wilfully maintained her precarious lodge beneath 
the palmetto, on the bleak head-land which looked out 
most loftily upon the sea. The wind strewed the 
leaves of her forest tent upon her as she slept, but she 
"%s conscious of no disturbance; and its melancholy 
‘alee, along with that of the ocean, seemed to her to 


(and of frowning. 
| palmetto under which she lay, groaned within its tough 


vigor. She heeded not that the moon was absent from 
the night. She saw not that black clouds had risen in 
her place, and looked down with visage full of terror 
It did not move her fears that the 


| coat of bark, as it bent to and fro beneath the increasing 
|pressure of the winds. She was still thinking of the 
wet, cold form of the brave Chiquola. 


| The gloom thickened. It was the day of the 23d of 
|September. All day the winds had been rising. The 
‘ocean poured in upon the shores. There was little 
|light that day. All was fog, dense fog, and a driving 
| vapor, that only was not rain. The watchful Edelano 
|increased the boughs around the lodge of the Queen. 
The chief men approached her with counsel to persuade 
her to withdraw to the cover of the stunted thickets, so 
that she might be secure. But her resolution seemed 
to have become increased, and to be increased in pro- 
portion to their entreaties. She had an answer, which, 
as it appealed to their superstitions, was conclusive to 
silence them. 

“T have seen him. But last night he came to me. 
His brow was bound about with a cloud, such as goes 
round the moon. From his eye shot arrows of burning 
fire, like those of the storm. He smiled upon me, 
and bade me smile. ‘Soon shalt thou warm me, 
Combahee, with the blazing bones of mine enemies. 
Be of good cheer—watch well that ye behold where 
they be. Thou shalt see them soon.’ Thus spoke the 
chief. He whispers to my heart even now. Dost thou 
not hear him, Kiawah? He says soon—it will be 
soon !”’ 

Such an assurance was reason good why she should 
continue her desolate and dangerous watch. The gene- 
rous determination of the tribe induced them to share it 
with her. But this they did not suffer her to see. 
Each reared his temporary lodge in the most sheltered 
contiguous places, under his favorite clump of trees. 
Where the growth was stunted, and the thicket dense, 
little groups of women and children were made to 
harbor in situations of comparative security. But the 
warriors and brave men of the tribe advanced along the 
shores to positions of what shelter they could find, but 
sufficiently nigh to their Queen to give her the necessary 
assistance in moments of sudden peril. The more de- 
voted Edelano, presuming upon the prospective tie 
which was to give him future privileges, quietly laid 
himself down behind the isolated lodge of the princess, 
with a delight at being so near to her, that made him 
almost forgetful of the dangers of her exposed situation. 

He was not allowed to forget them, however! The 
storm increased with the progress of the night. Never 
had such an equinoctial gale been witnessed, since the 
memory of Kiawah. The billows roared as if with the 
agony of so many wild monsters under the scourge of 
some imperious demon. The big trees of the forest 
groaned, and bent, and bowed, and were snapped off, or 
torn up by the roots; while the seas, surcharged with 
the waters of the Gulf, rushed in upon the land and 
threatened to overwhelm and swallow it. The waves 








‘erease in interest and sweetness as they increased in 


rose to the bend of the head-land, and small streams 
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came flashing around the lodge of Combahee. Her roof. 


tree, bent and cracked, but secure in its loneliness, it | 


still stood ; but the boughs were separated and whirled 
away, and at the perilous moment, the gallant Edelano, 
who had foreborne, through a natural timidity, to come 
forward until the last instant, now darted in, and witha 
big but fast beating heart clasped the woman of his 
worship to his arms and bore her, as if she had been a 
child, to the stunted thickets which gave a shelter to 
the rest. But, even while they fled—amidst all the 
storm, a sudden sound reached the ears of the Queen 
which seemed to awaken in her a new soul of energy. 
A dull, booming noise, sullen, slow rolling, sluggish,— 


something like that of thunder, rolled to their ears, as if | 


it came from off the seas. No thunder had fallen from 
the skies in the whole of the previous tempest. No 
lightning had illuminated to increase the gloom. ‘‘ What 
is that sound,’’ said the heart of Combahee, filled with 
its superstitious instincts, ‘‘ but the thunder of the pale- 
faces—the sudden thunder which bellows from the sides 
of their big-winged canoes?” 

With this conviction in her mind, it was no longer 


———— —— ——sy 


||shores. Heaven flung ‘back the accents, and their 
screams now were those of defiance and desperation, 
'Combahee heard their cries, detected their despair, 
distinguished their pale faces. Her eyes gleamed with 
| the intelligence of the furies. Still beaatifal, her wan, 
‘thin face,—wan and thin through long and weary 
| watching, exposure and want of food—looked like the 
| loveliness of some fallen angel. A spirit of beanty in 
| the highest degree—a morning star in brightness and 
‘brilliance,—but marked by the passions of demoniac 
desolation, and the livid light of some avenging bate. 
| Her meagre arms were extended, and waved, as if in 
'doom to the onward rushing vessel. 

“ Said I not,” she cried to her people,—* Said I not 
|| that there should be bones for the fire, which should 
! warm the limbs of Chiquola?—See! these are they. 
| They come. The warrior shall be no longer cold in the 
blue forests of the good Maneto. 

| While one ship rushed headlong among the breakers, 
| another was seen, bearing away, at a distance, under 
|bare poles. These were the only surviving vessels of 
| the armament of Lucas De Ayllon. All but these had 





possible for Edelano to retain her. Again and again | gone down in the storm, and that which was now rushing 


did that thunder reach their ears, slowly booming along 


| to its doom bore the ill-fated De Aylton himself. The 


the black precipices of the ocean. The warriors and } Historian remarks—(see History of South Caroline, 
chiefs peered along the shores, with straining eyes, || p- 11,)—*“ As if the retributive Providence had been 
seeking to discover the hidden objects; and among | watchful of the place, no less than of the hour of justice 


these, with dishevelled hair, quivering lips, eyes which 


it so happened that, at the mouth of the very river 


dilated with the wildest fires of an excited—an inspired | where his crime had heen committed, he was destined 


soul, the form of Combahee was conspicuous. Now 
they saw the sudden flash—now they heard the mournful 
roar of the minute gun; and then all was silent. 

“ Look closely, Kiawah—look closely, Edelano; for 
what said the ghost of Chiquola ?— watch well! Soon 
shall ye see where the bones of my enemies lie.’—And 
who were the enemies of Chiquola? Who but the pale- 
faces? It is their thunder that we hear—the thunder 
of their big canoes. Hark, ye hear it now,—and hear 
ye no cries as of men that drown and struggle. Hark! 
Hark! There shall be bones for the fire ere the day 
opens upon us.” 

And thus they watched for two hours, which seemed 
ages, running along the shores, waving their torches, 
straining the impatient sight, and calling to one another 
through the gloom. The spirit of the bravest warrior 
quailed when he beheld the fearless movements of Com- 
bahee, down to the very edges of the ocean gulf, defying 
the mounting waves, that dashed their feathery jets of 
foam, twenty feet above them in the air. The day light 
came at last, but with it no relaxation of the storm. 
With its light what a picture of terror presented itself 
to the eyes of the warriors—what a picture of terror— 
what a prospect of retribution. There came, head on 
shore, a noble vessel, still struggling, still striving, but 
predestined to destruction. Her sails were flying in 
shreds, her principal masts were gone, her movement 
was like that of a drunken man—reeling to and fro, the 
very mockery of those winds and waters, which at other 
periods seem only to have toiled to bear her to do her 
bidding. Two hundred screaming wretches clung to 
her sides, and clamored for mercy to the waves and 





|to meet his doom.” The Indian traditions go farther. 
| They say, that the form of Chiquola was beheld by 
Combahee, standing upon the prow of the vessel, guiding 
it to the place set apart by the fates for the final consun- 
mation of that destiny which they had allotted to the 
perfidious Spaniards. We will not contend for th 
tradition; but the coincidence between the place of 
crime and that of retribution, was surely singular enough 
to impress, not merely upon the savage, but also upon 
the civilized mind, the idea of an overruling and watch- 
ful justice. The breakers seized upon the doomed 
ship, as the blood-hounds seize upon and rend the expi- 
ring carcass of the stricken deer. The voice of Com 
| bahee was heard above the cries of the drowning mer. 
‘She bade her people hasten with their arrows, their 
clubs, their weapons of whatever kind—and follow ber 
to the beach. She herself bore a bow in her hand, with 
a well filled quiver at her back; and as the vessel 
stranded, as the winds and waves rent her planks and 
timbers asunder, and billows bore the struggling and 
drowning wretches to the shore, the arrows of Combahee 
were despatched in rapidexecution. Victim after victim 
sunk, stricken, among the waters, with a death of which 
he had had no fear. The warriors strode, waist dee? 
jinto the sea, and dealt with their knives upon the 
victims. These, when despatched, were drawn ashore, 
and the less daring were employed to heap them up, ™ 
/a vast and bloody mound, for the sacrifice. 

| The keen eyes of Combahee distinguished the face df 
' the perfidious De Ayllon among the struggling Spaniards. 
His richer dress had already drawn upon him the ey* 
of an hundred warriors, who only waited with the" 
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arrows until the inevitable billows should bear him ! wall from which, even had he not been bound to the 
within their reach. || tree, he could never have effected his own extrication. 
“Spare him !”” cried the widow of Chiquola. They | He saw them pile the successive layers, sparing the 
understood her meaning at a glance, and a simultaneous || while, no moment which he could give to expostulation, 
shout attested their approbation of her resolve. } entreaty, tears, prayers, and promises. But the work- 
“ The arrows of fire !”” was the cry, and the arrows of || men with steady industry pursued their task. The 
reed and flint were expended upon the humble wretches |, pile rose,—the human pyramid was at last complete! 
from the wreck. The miserable De Ayllon little fancied || Combahee drew nigh with a blazing torch in her 
the secret of this forbearance. He grasped a spar which | hand. She looked the image of some avenging angel. 
assisted his progress, and encourged in the hope of life, | She gave but a single glance upon the face of the criminal. 
as be found himself spared by the shafts which were That face was one of an agony which no art could hope 
slaying all around him, he was whirled onward by the \ to picture. Her’s was inflexible as stone, though it bore 
breakers to the shore. The knife touched him not—the i the aspect of hate, and loathing, and revenge! She 
arrew forebore his bosom, but all beside perished. Two || applied the torch amid the increased cries of the victim, 
hundred spirits were dismissed to eternal judgment, in ! and as the flame shot up, with a dense black smoke to 
that bloody hour of storm and retribution, by the hand | heaven, she turned away to the sea, and prostrated 
of violence. Senseless amidst the dash of the breakers, i herself beside its billows. The shouts of the warriors 
—unconscious of present or future danger, Lucas De || who surrounded the blazing pile attested their delight ; 
Ayllon came within the grasp of the fierce warriors, who || but though an hundred threats sent up their united 
rushed impatient for their prisoner neck deep into the || clamors, the one piercing shriek of the burning man was 
sea. They bote him to the land. They used all the | superior, and rose above the rest. At length it ceased! 
most obvious means for his restoration, and had the \ all ceased! The sacrifice was ended. The perfid-; of 
satisfaction to perceive that he at length opened his |! the Spaniard was avenged. 
eyes. When sufficiently recovered to become aware of || The sudden hush declared the truth to the Queen. 
what had been done for him, and rushing to the natural || She started to her feet. She exclaimed :— 
conclusion that it had all been done in kindness, he i “Thou art now blessed, Chiquola! Thou art no 
smiled upon his captors, and, addressing them in his longer cold in the blue forests of Maneto. The bones 
own language, endeavored still further, by signs and } of thy enemies have warmed thee. I see thee spring 
sounds to conciliate their favor. } gladly upon the chase ;—thine eye is bright upon the 
“Enough!”’ said the inflexible Combahee, turning || hills;—thy voice rings cheerfully along the woods of 
away from the criminal with an expression of strong | heaven. The heart of Combahee is very glad that thou 
disgust— | art warm and happy.” 
“Enough! wherefore should we linger? Are not || Avvoice at her side addressed her. The venerable 
the limbs of Chiquola still cold and wet? The bones of | Kiawah, and the young Edelano were there. 


his enemies are here—let the young men build the || “ Now thou hast done well, my daughter ;” said the 
sacrifice. The hand of Combahee will light the fire || patriarch. “Chiquola is warm and happy in heaven. 
arrow !”” Let the lodge of Combahee be also warm in the coming 


A dozen warriors now seized upon the form of De |! winter.” 
Ayllon. Even had he not been enfeebled by exhaustion, | “Ah! but there is nothing to make it warm here "”’ 
his struggles would have been unavailing. Equally she replied, putting her hand upon her heart. 





unavailing were his prayers and promises. The Indians|| “ The bird will have its mate, and build its nest, and 
tuned with loathing from his base supplications, and sing @ new song over its young.” 
requited his entreaties and tears, with taunts, and buf-|| “‘ Combahee has no more song.” 


fetings, and scorn ! They bore him, by the instructions “The young chief will bring song into her lodge. 
of Combahee, to that palmetto, looking out upon the Edelano will build a bright fire upon the hearth of Com- 
sea, under which, for so many weary months, she had || bahee. Daughter! the chiefs ask, ‘Is the race of 
maintained her lonely watch. The storm had torn her || Ocketee to perish ?’” 

lodge to atoms, but the tree was unhurt. They bound “ Combahee is ready,” answered the Queen, patiently, 
him to the tree with withes of grape vines, of which |! giving her hand to Edelano. But, even as she spoke, 
the neighboring woods had their abundance. Parcels | the muscles of her mouth began to quiver. A sudden 
of light-wood were heaped about him, while, interspersed || groan escaped her, and, staggering forward, she would 
with other bundles of thin rosinous pine, were piled the || have fallen, but for the supporting armas of the young 
bodies of his slain companions. The only living man, || chief. They bore her to the shade beneath a tree. 
he was the centre of a pile composed of two hundred, || They poured some of their primitive specific into her 
whose fate he was now prepared to envy. A dreadful | mouth, and she revived sufficiently to bid the Patriarch 
mound, it rose conspicuous, like a beacon, upon the || unite her with Edelano in compliance with the will of 
head-land of St. Helena; he, the centre, with his head || the nation. But the ceremony was scarcely over, be- 
tlone free, and his eyes compelled to survey all the || fore a second and third attack shook her frame with 
'errible preparations which were making for his doom. || death-like spasms. They were, indeed, the spasms of 
Layers of human carcasses, followed by layers of the || death—of a complete paralysis of mind and body. 
“ost inflammable wood and brush environed him with a |) Both had been too severely tried, and the day of bride) 
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was also that of death. Edelano was now the beloved || 
chief of the nation, but the nation was without its | 
Queen. The last exciting scene following hard upon 
that long and lonely widow-watch which she had kept, 
had suddenly stopped the currents of life within her 
heart, as its currents of hope and happiness had been 
cut off before. True to Chiquola while he lived, to the 
last moment of her life she was true. The voice of 
Edelano had called her his wife, but her ears had not 
heard his speech, and her voice had not replied. 
Her hand had been put within his, but no other lips 
had left a kiss where those of Chiquola had been. 
They buried her in a lovely but lonely grove beside the 
Ashepoo. There, the Coonee-Latlee first repairs to 
sing in the opening of spring, and the small blue violet 
peeps out from her grave as if in homage to her courage 
and devotion. There the dove flies for safety when 
the fowler pursues, and the doe finds a quiet shelter 
when the beagles pant on the opposite side of the 
stream. The partridge hides her young under the long 
grass whick waves luxuriantly above the spot, and the 
eagle and hawk look down, watching from the tree-tops 
in vain. The spirit of the beautiful Princess presides 
over the place as some protecting Divinity, and even 
the white-man, though confident in a loftier and nobler 
faith, still finds something in the spot which renders it || 
mysterious, and makes him an involuntary worshipper ! 
Ab! there are deities which are common to all human 
kind, whatever be the faith which they maintain. 
Love is of this sort, and truth, and devotion; and of 





these the desolate Combahee had a Christian share, - street.” 
though the last deed of her life be not justified by the || - Yes, but hundreds of ladies purchase their shoes 
there.” 


doctrine of Christian retribution. Yet, look not, travei- 
ler, as in thy bark thou sailest beside the lovely head- | 
lands of Saint Helena, at the pile of human sacrifice |, 
which thou seest consuming there. Look at the frail |, 
lodge beneath the Palmetto; or wander off to the dark | 
groves beside the Ashepoo ; and think of the fidelity of 
that widowed heart— 


“ She died for him she loved—her greatest pee, 
That, as for him she lived, for him she die 
Make her young grave, 
Sweet fancies, where the pleasant branches lave 
Their drooping tassels in some murmuring wave !”” 
w. G. 8. 


Original. 
DANZATRICE. 

AN ENGRAVING OF THE “ GREEK DANCING GIRL.” 
BY CANOVA. 


Marmorcac vision of the elder time! 


A STATUE 





Around the mem’ry of thy matchless clime— 
"Woke with the sense of thy calm loveliness. 
1 hear the wild Orthian hymn—the clang 
Of rattling helms and iron sarks that rang— 
Jarred in the Pyrrhic dance’s mailed stress 
When Arethusa roused the wrath of old. 
Far rings the choral song of love and pleasure— 
To the soft breathings of some Lydian measure; 
Beauty glides there in shapes like dreains—bebold ! 
Like showers of golden light their gushing hair ; 
And grace, like thine, incarnate, imaged there. 








Original. 


THE LADY’S SLIPPER. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ Loox, Harriet, said Charles Percy to his sister, as 
he entered the room where she sat sewing, “ see wha 
a prize I have found.” 
“A lady’s slipper. How odd to think of a lady 
losing her shoe.” 
“Only see how small it is, and of what perfec 
shape.” 

“Yes, quite perfect. 
good pains-taking shoemaker.” 

“That is nothing—don’t you see it has been wom 
enough to become perfectly adapted to the foot ?” 
Well the owner must be a second Cir- 


** So it has. 


derella.” 
“[ wish,” said he, “ that I could get a sight of her 
face, that I might know if it is comparable to her foot.” 


“‘And what then ?” 


“Why, I believe I should fal! in love with her.” 
“T don’t know how your wish can be gratified, 
unless you advertise the slipper.” 


“ That won’t do. In the first place it is not worth 
advertising, and if it were, there is no lady who would 
choose to come forward to claim a lost shoe.” 

“ Tt was purchased, it seems, at No. ——, Washing 


“ Few of the hundreds, however, could wear one # 
small as this. As you are well acquainted with the 
‘owner of the establishment, I would, were I in your 
place, ask him about it. 
be able to inform you who she is, at once.” 
“TI believe I will take your advice,” he replied, an! 
the next minute he was on his way to ‘Washingto 
. street. 
“T am glad to find you alone, Mr. ——,” said be, 
“| have found a lady's slipper, 
which is so beautiful, that I have a great curiosity ” 
ascertain the owner. Can you tell me ?” 
“‘T am not certain, but I believe it belongs to Miss 
Cheston.” 
“ No, no, that cannot be—she is old and ugly.” 
“ But she has a pretty foot.” 
At this moment a handsome carriage, drawn by * 
Fair scuiptured attitude of dance and song! ad of pampered, jet black horses, drew up before de 
Bright Attic dreams of vanished glory throng— ‘door. A black servant alighted, and approaching 
carriage window, received some orders which Ww 
given in a low, musical voice. He then entered the 
store, and asked Mr. 
in the carriage look at some black kid slippers. 
“ What number ?” 
“No. 1.” 
“ The exact size,” said he, with a significant look # 
Perey, as he handed the servant the slippers. 
A small hand, to which a fashionable-colored 


‘as he entered the store. 
























It was doubtless made by» 
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was exactly fitted, was reached forth to receive them. || near as I can judge, about forty-five, and is what may 
Percy endeavored to obtain a glimpse of her face, but | be called, if not handsome, remarkably good looking.” 
a thick veil baffled his curiosity. A pair was soon i “Sister to a man forty-five,” thought Percy. “ She 
selected, for which the servant having paid, the car- } may possibly, though not probably, be of the youthful 

| age of thirty, or thirty-five, and I have been keeping 


riage rolled lazily away. | 
“The lady of the slipper.” said Percy. | her slipper in a rose-wood box, and have, every night, 


“ Without doubt, but I am entirely ignorant of her {contemplated it with as much devotion as a Pagan 
mall | would one of his little deities, besides which, I have 


“] think she is not a resident of the city,” said || managed to get several peeps at it during the day- 
‘| time.” 

i Just as he had finished this mental soliloquy, Mr. 
1 Floyd and a lady appeared at the door of the mansion. 


ols ee P | He gave her hig arm, and they descended the steps. 
D y y the e y himself |) . 
Percy now left the stor » determining within hims t odie e il, Percy obtained a fall view of 


* nea i Bite oon. WER ad ot ite | , cy > 
to keep the carriage in his eye, ‘till it arrived at its | her face, which appeared as if it hed been visited by 


final place of destination. For this purpose he struck ll the alts: of ity tepréad of Afteen einanen, whdebi: Ine 


into a brisk walk, making his speed nearly equal to I had aed in hes @tth suteid-un'the: probable age ef ous 


that of the lazy horses. In a minute or two, the car- | who could weer so small and symmetrical = slipper 
rage ogein stopped before = stationer's shop, wich | 1 ccece to salad hav fost,” cull bee veesing binnatlf 
enabled him to come up with it. As he walked slowly || Senedtindiineaiedah i had fallen at the sight 
past it, he obtained another glimpse of the thick veil, | of the call re pater “A ateah we had aabhehes 
but whether it concealed a tace handsome or ugly, |, 4 : : 
: , a ~~’ || many thoughts in vain. 

remained still a most profound mystery. Witha little | ,, You have denttved youelf of no ertet thoes, 
dexterous manceuvering he was able to keep sight of || 5 ne ine.” anid ~ 3 ‘ “) P we f 

; : ak . ».-y, || imagine,”’ said Hanson, laughing at the serious air o 
the carriage without his object becoming apparent, ’till | Percy, “in forgetting to look at a woman's foot, who 
it drew up before an elegant mansion in Summer street. ||. po’ : : 
. ‘| is fifty or sixty years old—but I promised to meet 

Here the lady alighted, though without throwing back || ee P bad 


| friend Frazier at eleven, and it lacks only five minutes 





Percy. 
“| think not, and if she has ever called here before, 
I could not have been present.” 


| herveil. He ure was V i 
r figure was very fine, but her dress was | of the hour.” 


ill dine 65 'E reat | The three now separated, and Percy directing his 
aaese capo " eget 7, ere UP iy ei | steps to Washington street, fell in with Mr. 
at he frequently had occasion to pass through Sum- || « gine T last saw you, Perey,” said he, “I have 


mer street. ing as i i i . ; 7 
ae oat eas a Be wine Sweting Cainer ascertained that the name of the lady im the carriage, 


which stopped at my store the other day when you 

were present, is Floyd, and that she is the” 

sd q _ At this moment, a boy whom he had sent to the 
You seem to be quite taken with the elegance of || post office, met him, and presented him with several 


| 





point of attraction, he was overtaken by a young man |! 


ihis mansion,” said he; “are you going to build one ‘letters. Glancing his eye at the postmark of one of 


in the same plan ? | them, “‘ Ah,” said he, “here is the very letter I was 


“I was looking at those beautiful plants,” replied | wishing for. Had it failed to come, it would have 


. Perey, stammering and changing color. i) been a hundred dollars damage to me,” and forgetting 


“They are indeed beautiful. The lady or the ladies || the Floyds, he bowed to Percy, and hastened to his 
of the family must have a fine taste for cultivating | store in order to peruse his letter. 


lowers.” . | “TI will give you the beautiful slipper,” said Percy to 
An the — i & y ippe y 

R md gentleman by the name of Hanson joined | his sister, when he returned home, “ for I have had a 

‘sem in season to hear the last remark. | sight of the owner, and she looks okt enough to be our 


“You are admiring Miss Floyd’s flowers, I find,” |grandmother, and is so ugly—Aunt Peg, the herb- 


“i ‘- || woman, is a beauty to her.” 
loyd, repeated Percy, eagerly, “is Floyd the name ||“ Thank -you for your generosity,” replied Harriet, 
of the lady who resides here ?” 1 laughing. 
. oe been informed.” | “IT have heard you tell a great deal about beauty, of 
“No. b you Sidley seen her? I late, Charles,” said his mother, “ ond in such a manner 
So Dut I have seen her brother.” | as if you thought personal attractions of the first con- 


¥ 3 ll, what of him? How old is he—how does he | sideration. I hope when you come to choose a wife, 
anes | it will not be solely for her beauty.” 
\' it 18 impossible to answer three questions at!) “JT cannot say, mother, that I should like to marry 8 
On ~ . 
Wee. take them in the order you put them. He | woman who was not beautifal.” 
Hr erstand, a native of one of the Northern States, | “Yet I trust you will not let beauty blind you to 
* i at a youthful age for New Orleans, where | faults of temper and defective education, for let me 
ee ba business, and in the course ofa twenty- i assure you, that after marriage your perceptions will 
} sidence, amassed a splendid fortune, which } be likely to undergo a great change. You will gradu- 


he I ‘ 4 A | 
“tends to enjoy in our own good city. He is, as ally become clear-sighted to the faults of your wife 


oo 
ne 
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while you will every day think less and less of her | rested on the instep of the smallest and most beau 
beauty.” | foot in the world. Percy was so absorbed in the om 
“You speak as if you thought a good tempered, well | templation of the lovely vision so unexpectedly presen, 
educated girl was rarely to be found. Now it appears to his view, that he forgot to answer his fair interry, 
to me that I can name a dozen, to one who is really tor, ’till she repeated her question. He sought an ea 
beautiful.” opportunity to be intreduced to her, and before t 
“* Let me hear what you consider a good education.”” evening was half spent, was completely enthralled 
“Why, such an one as every female, who has the the fair enchantress. Mrs. Percy, too, was so won by 
means, can obtain at our best schools—such an one, for | her amiable and unassuming manners, that she cou 
instance, as Margaret Boyle has, who possesses, it is not help secretly fearing that even her cool judgmer 
said, a thorough knowledge of the solid, as well as the , might be imperceptibly biassed, especially when se 
showy branches.”’ | took into view the unequalled loveliness of her perse 
‘You seem to overlook the domestic part of a girl’s | As for Harriet, her admiration of her was only seom 
education, which must be acquired at home, in the room | to her brother. 
of our best schools, yet I dare say that you would rather From that evening, Percy and Grace Floyd frequen); 
sit down to a good breakfast on a keen morning in Jan- met, and he soon had the felicity of feeling assum: 
uary, than watch your wife while solving a problem in that he was the most favored of the votaries that kne 
Euclid, or listen to her while playing the most ravish- ‘at her shrine. Mrs. Percy watched the progress of ty 
ing air on the harp or piano-forte.” affair with considerable anxiety, as no gifts or atta» 
“ Undoubtedly, but I should not expect the labor of ments could, in her mind, atone for the absence of the 
preparing my breakfast to devolve on my wife.” | domestic knowledge, which, although not apparent » 
“No, but it might sometimes so happen as to make | every eye, must be the fountain head whence emame 
it necessary for her to superintend its preparation, those streams of comfort, which make home the o 
which she could not do properly, without some practi- | green spot in the desert of life. It was most probabk, 
cal knwledge of the culinary art.” *that, deprived of her mother in her infancy, nurtured 
According to your idea, mother, I know of but just | an enervating climate, and surrounded by every luwy 


one girl in the world, who has a good education, and |) which whim could suggest, or money procure, th 
that is my pretty sister here; I therefore see nothing should any eaprice of fortune deprive her of wealth, # 
for me, but to remain a bachelor.” | would be utterly helpless and miserable. She dido 


Harriet, who had silently listened to the foregoing | conceal these reflections from her son, but when dil: 
conversation, now took the opportunity to inform her young man of twenty-five, deeply enamored with: 
brother, that during his absence, Mrs. Leavitt bad sent | beautiful and fascinating woman, permit the cautioné 
an invitation for them all to attend a select party that || maturer years to weigh against the vivid and glowig 
evening, and that her mother and she had concluded to | picture of happiness painted by his own imagination’ 
accept. if he would go with them. || In six weeks from the evening he first saw her, he 

“Oh, L shall go, of course,”’ he replied, “ for the | the accepted lover of Grace Floyd, and in a few wes 


Leavitts are great favorites of mine.” | more they were wedded. 


When Mrs. Percy and her son and daughter arrived || Never did a young couple enter upon this most #* 
at Mrs. Leavitt's, most of the company had already | ous and important era of life under happier auspies 
assembled. They had been there only a few minutes, I Percy inherited an ample fortune, independent of » 
when Mr. and Miss Floyd were announced. |\mother and his lovely bride, who received from i 

“ Look, Mr. Perey,” said Margaret Boyle,” and see || father as a marviage dower, fifty thousand dollars, # 
what you think of Grace Floyd, the lady from New | would, if she survived him, be the sole heiress of ® 
Orleans.” "immense wealth, he having already secured to hiss 

“Oh, I have seen her already,” he replied, ‘‘ and | ter, Miss Persis Floyd, an annuity of one thousand é 
she looks more like a Fury than a Grace,” added he | lars a year. 
mentally, at the same moment turning to answer some As Percy had recently engaged in extensive, 
question of another lady. what were deemed very profitable speculations, (9 

“Mr. Perey, who can those strangers be ?”’ said the | wished him to increase his capital by the additio* 
lady who had just claimed his attention. jher dower, but this, though sanguine of success, Y 

He followed the direction of her eyes, and beheld || positively refused, and by the advice of Mr. Floyd, ad 
Mr. Floyd, with a young and exceedingly iovely girl had, after his return from New Orleans, disposed * 
leaning on his arm, the greater part of his property in the same mannet' 

Her dark, lustrous eyes, with their long, drooping | was invested in bank stock. 
lashes would of themselves almost atone for the ab- i It was not long before Percy found that what be > 
sence of all other beauty, but her complexion was of mistaken for gold and precious gems, were only 
that clear and delicate kind which frequently accompa- l bles. They burst, and he was left penniless. He be 
nies dark eyes, and very dark hair, and her small rosy | short time before his marriage, purchased one of 
mouth was full of the sweetest expression. Her form, ! most elegant houses in the city, which was furnish 
which was slight and perfectly symmetrical, was attired || throughout in a style of unrivalled magnificence. 
ia an elegant and simple dress, and the hem of her robe | had been fortunate in their choice of servants, and ev! 
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f his daughter, the color came back to his cheeks, and ! girl. 


. better, I suppose,” said Percy, taking up his hat. | 
~ “Will you go with me, sir?” 


| atthe threshold, for harp-notes, which were yielded to 
) * light and skilful touch, mingled with a rich, liquid || 


p) Whisper, “ How can I turn her song of joy into mourn- 
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aE 
thing moved on with the regularity of clock-work. “ But have vou not one tear to give to our fallen for- 
When Percy became assured that the last dollar of his | tunes ?’’ said Percy, with a brightened countenance. 
property had floated away on the dreamy sea of specu-|} ‘ Not now,” she replied. “ I know not why, but all 
lation, he shut himself up in his counting-room, and I this does not make me feel half as miserable as I should 
brooded over his situation in bitterness of spirit. It imagine it would, or, perhaps, as it ought.” 

was true that his wife’s fifty thousand dollars remained |“ Thank Heaven,” said Perey, fervently, “ the load 
is removed that was bearing down my energies, and 


| 


untouched, but it would be necessary for them to curs 
tail their expenses in every respect. The house must f crushing me to the dust. And now sing us one of your 
be sold, a great part of the costly furniture sacrificed, | favorite airs, and we will leave you, for I find that you 
and Grace, whose personal and mental charms had | not only need no comforter yourself, but that you are 
rendered her the brightest star in the very highest | fully equal to the task of comfortung others.” 

cirele of fashion, must descend from her sphere. In | lt was apparent to her, that their mode of life must 
the midst of these reflections and their attendant train | be thoroughly and immediately changed, and when they 
of bitter fancies, some one rapped at the door. He } were about to withdraw, she was on the point of observ- 
unlocked it, and Mr. Floyd, his father-in-law, stood | ing to her husband, that with his concurrence, she would 
before him. Percy started back, for he was so pale as dismiss the female servants that very afternoon, but upon 
to appear almost ghastly. Mr. Floyd spoke first. || second thought, as she felt almost sure that he would 


“T am,” said he, “a ruined man. The bank where insist on her retaining a part, she thought it best to 


I had placed my own and my daughter’s property, has 
failed.” 

“Then, my dear sir, we can shake hands together,” | Having requested their attendance in the parlor, she 
and he briefly explained what had happened to himself. || ¢xplained to them the necessity of parting with them, 
“But the worst of all,” said he in conclusion, “ is to paid them their wages, and gave to each a recommen- 
come yet. Poor Grace, she will be overwhelmed with } dation, which was well merited. As good servants are 
affliction.” scarce, all, in the course of the ensuing day, had provi- 

“I should not wonder,” said Mr. Floyd, “ if she | ded themselves with places, except one. This was a 
should bear it better than either of us. Like the rock i girl of fourteen, and when after tea, the others dispersed 


| make no allusion to the subject. Fortunately, the last 
|| dividend received from the bank, remained untouched. 


| . - . . . 
smitten by the rod of the prophet, the wealth of many || their different situations, that they might be ready to 
a woman's heart gushes forth most freely beneath the || enter upon their new duties in the morning, she sought 
her mistress. 


stroke of adversity. Believe me, Charles, Grace has 
** Margaret,’ 


| 
sterling qualities, which, as yet, you have dreamed not || 
y || with the rest ? 


ot | 
“T had rather remain, if you please,” replied the 


* said Grace, “ why are you not away 


While his thoughts thus fondly and proudly turned to | 


“ Are you unable to find a place that pleases you ?” 
“T have not tried to find one.” 

“ That is wrong. As I told you yesterday, I have 
| no longer the means of paying you.” 


“‘T don’t wish for any pay. All I ask, is to be per- 
The ] ad 3 o “ ‘ | ° P J ’ pe 
J esogmepellgde nhs: --radhes porate Lire mitted to remain with you, and | will de all that I can 


his eyes were lit up with animation. | 
“The sooner she knows what has happened, the || 


to assist you.” 
This evidence of the girl’s attachment touched one of 
'those tender chords, which had refused to thrill be 
| neath the stern touch of misfortune, and when she had 
| withdrawn, a few tears, which had more of joy thaa 
“lh wi a a | grief in them, gushed from her eyes. 
Flovd = act do for us to linger here, . said Mr. | Percy retired that night with feelings which were by 
oyd, and taking him by the arm, he drew him || : . ' 
toward ‘no means enviable. Thoughts of all his mother had 
owards the room. ’ . : : 
(; : : P | said to him, relative to the domestic education of a 
BR rie rose at their entrance, her face beaming with |! wife, obtraded themeelves upon his mind. He could 
of der own bright smiles. Percy grasped her hand | not even hope that Grace had any theoretical, much 


voice, stole from an inner apartment. 
Tears started to Perey’s eyes, as he said in a low 


ing?” 


wee , and the blood forsook his lips. ‘less practical knowledge of the household tasks, on 

“You are ill, Charles,” said she, turning pale her- which, in the morning, she would be obliged vo attempt 
» “ Do tell me what the matter is ?”’ |to enter. His only comfort was, that she, herself, did 
I annetnde you”—and he looked imploringly || not appear to shrink from the prospect before her, but 
owards Mr. Floyd. | had, from the first, maintained a uniform cheerfulness 
. few words sufficed to make his daughter compre- of spirits. It was long before he fell asleep, and when 

nd what had happened. | he did, the discomforts of an ill-arranged table, of 


£.. am glad it is nothing worse,” said she, calmly. || muddy coffee, heavy, half-baked bread, with other arti- 
: feared—I can hardly tell what I feared—but your || cles to compare, formed the staple of his dreams. 
pearance, Charles, greatly shocked me.” When he rose, instead of remaining in the house, as 

































































was his custom, to read the morning papers while | 
breakfast was preparing, he hastened to his mother’s | 
to see if Harriet would come and assist his wife. 

“ Why, she left town day before yesterday,” replied | 
his mother in answer to his request. ‘‘ She has gone | 
to spend a few days with her friend, Lucy Wayland. | 
Hepsy, too, has taken the opportunity of her absence, | 
to visit her mother, so that I have no one except | 
Kathleen, the Irish girl, who, as yet, knows nothing | 
about cookery.” 

Percy felt very miserable as he bent his steps home- 
ward. Not that he cared, for once, to sit down to an | 
ill-cooked meal, but he knew that Grace was ambitious | 
and sensitive, and he dreaded to witness her mortifica- | 
cation. 

“T have been just looking out, to see if you were | 
coming, said she, with a smile. “ It is seven o'clock, | 
and breakfast is quite ready.” 

“ Why, who learnt you to make coffee?” said he, | 
with surprize, as he received a cup of the clear, | 
fragrant beverage, from her hand. | 

“ Aunt Persis,” she quietly replied. 

“And did she learn you to make biscuit, too?’’ he 
inquired, breaking one open. ‘“ Why, this is not only 
as white, but as light as a handful of snow-flakes.”’ 

“ Yes, I am indebted to Aunt Persia for the art of} 
making coffee, bread, cooking a steak, together with | 
several other important matters, appertaining to house. 
keeping. But the credit of preparing this breakfast 
does not all belong to me. I found Margaret an able 
and willing assistant. 

It was one of the proudest moments of Percy’s life, | 
when, hearing footsteps, he looked round and beheld 
his mother. 

“Grace is worthy to be your daughter,” said he, | 
directing her attention to the breakfast-table, “ and we 
shall be most happy to share with you the meal, which, 
{ doubt not, you came with the benevolent intention to 
help to prepare.” 

Mrs. Percy made no reply, but before seating her- 
self at the table, she took her daughter-in-law’s hand 
with a look that was sufficiently expressive. In a little 
more than a week, Percy having disposed of his house 
in the city, hired a neat cottage a few miles distant. 
A plot of ground in front, which was enclosed by a 
simple paling, was clothed with a thick, soft verdure, 
amid which nestled violets and other wild-flowers, that 
some former occupant, with a just taste, had trans- 
planted from their native solimwdes. A sweet-briar, 
which reached quite to the eaves, shaded One of the 
parlor windows, and a veteran lilac-bush, which lent its 
support to a honeysuckle, formed a leafy curtain for 
another. 

As Grace and Harriet were arranging the simple fur- 
niture of a small apartment, which the former had 
named her boudoir, Percy entered, and placed upon the 
table a rose-wood box. 

“ What a pretty box,” said Grace, ‘I don’t remem- 
ber of ever seeing it before.” 
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“‘ Why, this looks like the very one I once lost,” gaij 
she. 
‘“‘It is undoubtedly the same,” he replied, “ and | 
found it some weeks before I found you.” 
“* Do tell me, Grace,” said Harriet, ‘* how you cam 
to meet with so odd an accident as to lose your shoe!’ 
“Why, there happened to be a sudden shower ox 







day, when I was absent from home, and Aunt Persis 







sent the carriage and a pair of thick shoes. The slip. 
per, which, with its mate, I rolled in a handkerchief 






happened to slip out during its passage from my friend's 





house to the carriage.” 





*“* And Charles, who was destined to be its finder,” 
said Harriet, ‘was so taken with its beauty, tha, 
slightly altering the old fashioned game, of ‘ Hunt the 
slipper,’ his chief amusement was to hunt the lady of 








the slipper ‘till his efforts were successful.” 






“T hope he will never have cause to regret his sw- 






cess,” replied Grace, “‘ for I am sure I shall not.” 

“Do you not regret the exchange you have bee 
obliged to make ?” said Percy. 

“Not in the least. I already like our country co- 
tage better than I did our city palace.” 

“ There is one thing I wish you could have retained, 
said Harriet. 

** And what is that ?”’ 

“ Your harp.” 

The words had only escaped from her lips, when te 
voice of Aunt Persis was heard. 
” she was heard to say, “ and I wil 













“ Wait a minute, 
see where the mistress of the house will! like to have i 






placed.” 

Grace ran to welcome her. 

“I was determined on one thing,” said her aut, 
“ and that was, that you should have your harp to chet 
you in your solitude, so I privately employed Mr. Rob 


” 








son to bid it off for me. 
“ How very generous and considerate,” said Gree. 
“ Now I have all I want. The music of the harp ¥" 
indeed be delightful these still summer evenings.” 
Percy soon recommenced business with a good pr 
pect of success, His being obliged, on account of 
distance, to dine in the city, makes the time spen® 
home, doubly delightful. The evenings, particulars 
which are usually passed in his wife’s boudoir, ol 
listening to one of her songs, and sometimes sing™ 
with her a»favorite duet, with the moonbeams lookin 
lovingly through the luxuriant foliage of a vine whiet 
drapes the window, are so full of quiet happiness, ts 
neither of them would willingly exchange them 
those they were formerly in the habit of spending 
the brilliant circles of fashionable life. 
Mr. Floyd, whose health and mind are still as vs" 
rous as when he commenced life -vithout dolie: 
although his sister Persis thinks her annuity amply ** 
ficient for the comfortable maintenance of both, bas "* 
a fair pretence for again engaging in business. He 
he says, altogether happier than when after he had ie 
vested his property in bank stock, he had nothing to ds 
for, like Charles Lamb, he found no work worse 























“ Lift the lid,” said Percy. 
She obeyed, and beheld a little black slipper. 






over work. 
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Original. 
THE PEOPLE GONE. 


« The Niobe of nations! there she stands 
Childless and crownless in her voiceless wo.” 


Wry weep over their fate—those brave-hearted | 
hermits of the wilderness? They accomplished their | 
destiny—they uttered their voice—they filled up their | 
portion of the great UNIVERSE—PLaN—their hour on | 
the clock ef Time was struck—and they ‘‘ were not "| 
Such is the law of fate, beneath whose stern mandate 
other nations have wrapt around them the solemn) 
drapery of the sepulchre and bowed their glorious fore- 
heads in the dust. Birth-places of the monarch-min- 
strel, the blind old man of Scio and him who plucked 
the last laurel from the olden tree of song—what are 
ye! Mouldering monuments, erected by the Destroyer, 
to show the foot-prints of*the eternal world-march.— 
That stern—unbending—necessary law! What speaks 
it? Anaugust truth! It tells that without and within 
is PORCE—force—moving spirit and matter; man and 
stars onward. One moment of cessation—and the 
“golden bowl and the pitcher would be troken at 
the fountain.” Under this power—man ana worlds 
must be alike pushed off the existence-stage to 
make room for others. System rushes on system— 
generation on generation, and nation on nation—an 
everlasting battle: a fearful war, in which the defensive 
must ever surrender—some expiring with a low, melan- 
choly wail, and others breathing their last in a loud, 
warrior shout. 


So died the, “ People Gone!’ The forest-fire shot 


up fiercely to the end, and the brave soul of the wood | 


elanced defiance in the death-struggle. We have said 
why weep over their fate? Philosophical it may not 
be; yet humanity unseals the fountain, and the cold 
hearth-stone—the broken bow and leaf-covered grave 
are wet with the mourner’s tear. Were this people 
wronged? We do not feel disposed to investigate the 
subject. If wronged—then wrong is the very divinity 
of the inevitable laws which produced their ruin.— 
Man's feeble eye cannot pierce the cloud: man’s cir- 
cumseribed mind cannot roll away the mists which 
envelope the empire of the Rea. Here it is and in it 
he must exist, arise, and act. 

But when we avoid this subject, another rises up, 
which we think of much more importance: the doing 
justice to the characters of those whom “ THE Law” 
forced us to destroy—the rescuing their names from 
oblivion and the placing them upon their proper physical, 
moral and intellectual elevations. This is a noble duty, 
which the world expects us to perform, and which the 
inherent generosity of American character should urge 
“to secomplish. Shall we be less manly, ay, and less 
philosophical, too, than the conqueror of Gaul? He 
chronicled the deeds of every nation which he con- 
quered ;—thus according justice to them and indirectly 
advancing his own glory. 

And first of the physicale of this mysterious people. 
It is impossible to estimate the population, when the 
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, shore: although his success in thinning the numbers of 
| the Aborigines soon rendered the task quite easy. The 
| Indian people were so divided into hostile tribes—each 


\ tribe was so cautious in stating its actual number, and 


| their habits were so migratory that an accurate calcu- 
lation of their numbers can never be made. Yet many 
have pretended to accomplish this—but their accounts, 
| so contradictory, do not deserve notice. We have the 
| population however, of some of the tribes pretty accu- 
rately stated. Thus we are told, according to Jefferson 
the whole number of Powhattan warriors amounted to 
| two thousand, four hundred. This, an able writer on 


| Indian affairs supposes would give an entire population 


of eight thousand souls. Taking into view the acknow- 
ledged power of this tribe and the great uneasiness it 
always gave to the early emigrants, we may safely con- 
clude that the [ndians were never very numerous. 
Then the greater glory to them for so long withstanding 
| the myriads which Europe poured, like wild, remorseless 
These myriads, too, armed 





| waves upon their shore ! 
with all the powerful machinery which the science of 
| three hundred years had bestowed, and the invaded only 
| supplied with the wooden bow—simple club and stone 
hatchet. Indeed the length of Indian wars is absolutely 
astonishing. Nothing but the most indomitable bravery, 
burning patriotism and military skill could have sustained 
them in trials so varied, disastrous and continued. 

The moral character of the Indians has been a stereo- 
typed topic for denunciation and invective. The early 
colonists describe them, “as so many spirits of hell.” 
Yet the pious creatures seemed to be very anxious for a 
title to their abode. The Indian has been stigmatized 
astreacherous. How? Inallufing his enemy to places 
of danger! This is only one of the recognized arts of 
war. The Indian has been called blood-thirsty. How? 
In slaying his enemies? This is the consequence of 
war. In murdering his prisoners? This the Indian 
was taught to consider as optional with himself. 
Besides, what prisons had he for their safe-keeping ? 

The Indian has been called “cruel.”” What causes 
had he not to make him so? His bretheren carried into 
captivity—his wife and children bound in the chains of 
slavery—his fields destroyed—his hunting grounds 
harried—his dwellings burnt—his wide and beautiful 
country wrested from his grasp and he driven forth 
without home, without food and without shelter. 
These! these changed his nature, and sometimes made 
the man a demon. That the red warrior often com- 
mitted acts which humanity cannot pardon, we con- 
fess; but yet cannot the feeling heart find much in 
his extenuation? We hazard nothing in saying, that 
the whites have deeds of cruelty to answer for, fur more 
bloody than the natives of America. Witness Jena: 
attest it St. Bartholomew : speak out thou Inquisition ! 
And what of the guillotine? Where is there an Indian 
Attilat—or an Aboriginal Robespierre? History 
answereth not. Oh! it is very modest in us to speak of 
Indian cruelty! And more easy, too, then effective, 
But we will leave this head for one more pleasant—the 
intellectual character of the red man. His mind has 








white man first set his foot upon the North American 


always been underrated. The orly faculty which we 
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have allowed him to a high extent is that of oratory.|| Now we come to cover the blood from our sigh. 
But we fearlessly challenge the whole white race to || which has been shed by both parties during this wer 
afford more striking instances of judgment, caution, cal- ] We make the sun clean, and drive away all clouds ani 
culation and concentrativeness, than can be found in | darkness, that we may see the light without inter. 
Powhattan, Philip, Pontiac, Tecumseh, and, last not |, ruption.”’ Decanesora once answered a charge of fraud 
least, Osceola. They were all generals, great generals ; 1 by advising the accuser to give “‘ less credié to the run 
self-taught tacticians and military diplomatists. If not,|| carriers.” Condensity is the main characteristic of 
the white leaders acquired precious little glory in at | Indian oratory. Would to heaven that our own speakers 
last defeating them. |, would imitate them ! 

Among Indian warriors Powhattan holds a high and | But to return to the statesman and warrior, the two 
deserved station. He made himself the sole and abso- | characters almost invariably united in the Indian leader 
lute monarch of his tribe by the mere force of native || —indeed we mightadd—orator. The genius of Pontiar, 
genius and iron-will. The whites called him “ THE, or Pondiac, as he is often called, would have of itself 
EMPEROR.” || shown that the red man could possess all the higher 

There is not a character either in the staid lore of | faculties of mind. The warrior saw his nation sinking 
history, or the splendid pages of romance, more martial, | before the English power like the blighted leaves of his 
dignified and brilliant, than the renowned Philip. Brave, own forests, beneath the desolating breath of the hurr- 
merciful and talented, he is the beau-ideal of the wise,'; cane. His keen perception told him that a powerful 
the chivalrous and the good. '| disease demanded a powerful remedy. He knew, that, 

The diplomatic talent which he displayed in all of his | half-way measures would not answer ; and like an able, 
negotiations is admitted by his enemies to have been of cautious but heroic general, he looked around—ex- 
the first order. But if he was great in the counail and amined his materiel—collected it together, and at one fell 
powerful in the field—what words should be applied to | swoop rolled the fires of death upon his foe. To imagine 
him—when he found himself deserted, the sceptre of | the combination of the Ottawas, the Chippewas, the 
his fathers passing away from his hands, and himself an | Pottawatomies, the Miamies, the Sacs, the Ottagamies, 
outcast—hunted like a wild beast, and not owning amid | the Menominies, the Tryandots, the Mississagas, the 
his whole dominions a spot whereon the weary, broken- | Shawnees, and a large number of the Delawares and 
hearted warrior might repose his weary head! And | “ Six Nations,” was a grand conception ; but the exer 
amid all this ruin he scoffed at peace. The frame of | tions which he adopted to carry it into effect, place 
the great soldier was sinking, but his spirit, like the Pontiac with the greatest and best of the earth. The 
noble tree of his native forest, still dared the lightning | mutual animosity—fears and deep-rooted prejudices ot 
and laughed at the storm-cloud. | these tribes had te be overcome—their patriotism aroused 

An able writer says, “Philip was far from being all and their confidence in success fully answered, befor 
mere barbarian in his manners and feelings. There is! a simultaneous attack, which was his object, could be 
not an instance of his having maltreated a captive jin}; made on the British posts of St. Joseph, Ouiatenov, 
any way-—even while the English were selling his own | Green Bay, Michilimackinac, Detroit, Maumee, San- 
people as slaves abroad, or torturing and hanging | dusky, Niagara, Presqu’ Isle, Le Boeuf, Verango and 
them at home.” There is a moral grandeur in hia | Pittsburg. Pontiac’s matchless skill in eflecung bis 
death—the result of treachery which the proud Corsican | designs is fully proved by a speech which he delivered 
could not boast. Eloquently has it been said—he fought before some of the above tribes at the River Au 
and fell,—miserably, indeed, but gloriously,—the avenger | Encores. The attack at last was ordered. The British 
of hie own household,—the worshipper of his own gods, ‘lost nine forts and whole garrisons were completely 
the guardian of his own honor—a martyr for the soil | massacred. 
which was his birth-place, and for the proud liberty} Pontiac personally undertook the destruction 6 
which was his birth-right. || Detroit: but failed owing as many suppose, © 

Philip of Pokanoket is among the immortat. The | treachery. Pontiac, like Peter of Russia, evinced 8 
eloquence of Logan has been fully proved by Jefferson | great desire to learn the modes of English manufactur 
and Campbell. That of Decanesora is not so much | and European tactics, and absolutely offered an ind 
known. Yet was he as vehement and nahtadie vidual a large portion of his land, if he would conve) 
The Indian oratory is the finest in the world—if sharp |; him to England for that purpose. He is known ¢o have 
point, beautiful and grand imagery and appropriate |) issued dilis of credit, and what is better—redeemed 
gesture are its main constituents. Read this passage them. Next to Pontiac—Tecumseh deserves attentios 
from a speech of Decanesora to a white atacnagi He was perheps his equal. There is no enumerating 
“You have almost eaten us up. Our best men are! the horrors which he would have spread over the West 
killed in this bloody war. But we forget what is past. H had not the Prophet, (also a remarkable man,) antic 
Before this, we once threw the hatchet into the river, |, pated him by bringing on the unfortunate affair & 
but you fished it up, and treacherously surprized our | Tippecanoe. This was his death-blow. Yet how heror 
people at Cadarqui. After that you sent us to have our | cally did he bear up under the disaster! How 
prisoners restored. Then the hatchet was thrown) resolutely did he set himself about repairing the ™* 
up to the sky, but you kept a string fastened to the chief. Now entreating, and now commanding, he 
helve and pulled it down and fell upon our people. | moved about like one inspired by the Great Spirit, for 
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whom he felt so deep and abiding a veneration. 
died as every warrior should wish, on the battle-field— 
the throne of his glory. 


But the Indian occurrences of the last few years suffi- | 
ciently prove the intellectual strength of the red man. | 


Osceola is still in our remembrance. He was eitber a 


creat man or our army officers are great fools. 


of antiquity ever proved himself more skilful, indefati- | 


cable or all-enduring. His name will be cherished by 
all who prize patriotism, no matter under what sun it 
may exist, or in what bosom it may burn. The historian 
will give him a conspicuous place on the “ pictured 
page,” and the bard shall send his deeds in the beautiful 
barque of song down the mighty tide of the future. 

The grand test by which a civil or military leader is 
to be tried, is his power of combination. In this con- 
sisted the might of Cicero and Pitt, Alexander and 
Napoleon. To see the details at one sweep of the eye 
and to marshal them with one bold effort of the mind, 
require a master-spirit. If this power is not needed in 
slight predatory warfare, it is indispensable in important 
movements. Had not PowHattan, and Partip, and 
Porytiac, and TecumMsen, and Oscerora this tremen- 
That their plans ultimately failed has 
nothing to do with the question. The forces arrayed 
against them were too overwhelming—the hives from 


dous power ? 


whence their enemies swarmed were too inexhaustible 
—and the machinery brought to bear upon them were 
\oo superior, for any one, but an Indian patriot himself, 
The only wonder is thet with all 
the stupendous combination of a Philip, Pontiac, or 


to dream of success. 


Tecumseh, the red men held out so long and resisted 
with such force the billows of destruction. 

What the red race might have been, had we offered 
the pipe instead of the hatchet, and acted out the pure, 
bloodless principles of Christianity instead of only 
preaching them, it is for no one to assert positively. 
ut we can indulge in conjectures at once pleasing and 
philosophical. 
letters as a glorious ornament of our Caucasian-race— 
and justly, too; but has not the Indian his Cadmus? 
What superiority have we here overhim? If this inven- 
ton had been given a fair trial among freemen—in a 
time of peace and prosperity—who can say the epic and 
the Ivrie—the essay and the oration—the biography and 
the history would not have sent the name of the red 
man down to a @etere, whose heart should thrill 
beneath his memory, and whose tongue might hymn his 
praises, 

Azain—these unsophisticated denizens of the unshorn 
forest possessed in a high degree, that noble faculty 
which runs like lightning-fire through the world—mind, 
‘arming, vivifying and creating—until the BEAUTIFUL, 
‘“otst and Gop-Like, start forth in entrancing loveliness 
and undying grandeur—the glory of man and the 
“ynosure of time. Ideality—the love of the beautiful 
and the grand—they produced the bard—he was God's 
‘arliest speaker—soul Prometheus !—and drew down 
the life-giving flame—from the primal ELECTRIC to the 
“ANRECEIVER. Why, with all their sparkling, forcible 
ted unique imagination, the Indian progressed no farther 


He | 


No hero | 


We hold up Cadmus, the inventor of 
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| may perhaps be accounted for, by the continuous exertion 
and the absolute necessity of sharpening the physical 
faculties which his lot demanded. But after all, had 
he not a literature—unwritten to-be-sure, but effective. 
Yes, 


There are many things of service besides books. 
|| he had a literature, the literature sung in unison with 
the breeze as it struck its harp of the wilderness—uttered 
in the grave council and thrown from the burning lips of 
There is another literature also; that 
! written in marble—the poems of architecture. This 
|| literature is always the result of religion, whatever 
| other phases it may assume. Temples we know were 
| the first fabgies. A literature such as this the Indian 
| did not feel in need of. He was compelled to live 
mostly in the open air; his nature called but little for 
shelter; and so he made the boundless forest his 
|| worshipping-place; the steadfast sky was its dome— 
| the winds its choir, and the eternal lights of the blue 
! infinitude its lamps. A right brave temple that—a 
temple which God built and where angels might adore 
If the superiority of 


| eloquence. 


|—a temple too with free seats. 
| the Indian mind is still doubted, we would point to his 
|conception of heaven with its One Divinity—the all 
gracious—all potent—all omniscient—eternal Great 
Spirit—a heaven of beauty with its blue streams and 
'| singing birds—a heaven how far superior to every other 
|) except the Christian’s. Is there not intellect in the 
'| conception of that Indian heaven? Is there not beauty 
|| in the wide-stretching hunting-grounds? with their 


graceful animals, emerald trees and chrystal rivers— 
and over all the spirit of love throwing its soft splendor, 
Peace! Peace 








like a banner woven of sunbeams? 
everlasting ! A few more years—a few more mas- 
|| sacres—a few more sighs, and not a descendant of that 
| people will stand on the soil of his fathers! The very 
| grave of the warrior will be nameless ; his dust mingled, 
almost without a memorial, with the universe-atoms. 
The tides of life will rush over the silent realms of death, 
and the deep, sea-like voice of other generations rise 
where a lost people have not even left an echo. 

And we—the arrogant—what of us? Look to the 
“INEVITABLE—NECESSARY law!""—the pestiny. In 
three thousand years may not two nations slumber where 
but one now lies in the icy pall of unconsciousness ? 
|} Oh! mysterious UNIVERSE—PHANTASM, OF UNBEND- 
| ING REAL, shall we never unclose thy portals? 








| 





Ww. W. 


INCONSISTENCY. 


How frail and inconsistent is man! How differ- 
ently does he think and act even for himself, in 
| different circumstances ! 
| passion of pride seck for gratification from contrary 
_causes, from pursuing ideal good, and from giving up 
that which is attainable and real. One moment he 
strains at a gnat, and applauds himself for sagacity—in 
the next he does not suspect himself of credulity when 


he swallows a camel.—Parr's Discourses on Edu- 
cation. 





How strangely does the same 































































THE FOUR WATCHES. 


Original. 


THE FOUR WATCHES.” 


BY MARY ANNE BROWNE, 


“Tacx not of guardian angels,—is there aught 
More beautiful than the devotedness 
Of mortal love, that, like a changeless bough 
Of evergreen, hangs o’er a flower of earth 
Watching its budding, blossoming, and fading 
And drooping o’er its grave?” 
“Why, lonely woman, sittest thou 
In mournful silence there 7 
The chill dew falleth on thy brow, 
The night wind stirs thy hair;— 
The sheep are gathered to the fold— 
The bat flits round the tower— 
It is not meet that one so old, 
Should face the Autumn’s frosty cold 
At such a darkening hour. 


She raised her forehead from her hand, 
Her elbow from her knee, 
** There was not one in all the land 
So beautiful,” quoth she. 
“ This very day within the earth 
We laid her fading bloom— 
She died, with all her youth and worth, 
And I, who watched her from her birth, 
Am watching by her tomb. 


“Once, once I watched her when a child,— 
She was o’er tired with play, 
And tamed, despite her spirit wild, 
Upon her couch she lay. 
I watched her feverish restlessness, 
I could not bear to go, 
For she seemed to feel some dream’s distress— 
Her childish terrors I could guess 
From her mutterings, faint and low. 


“ A weary sickness followed up, 
The fever long remained, 
And many a bitter healing cup 
The gentle infant drained :— 
But youth and health o’ercame at last 
The fever left its prey— 
The shadow from her brow was cast.— 
Years since that anxious watch have past, 
Yet it seems like yesterday ! 


“ The maiden grew, as grows a bough 
On its stately parent tree— 
Dark was her eye and her voice was low, 
As a flute’s soft melody. 
Methinks, even now, I see her flit 
Like a fairy through the hall— 
Her cheek with smiles and blushes lit, 
Her hair with pearls in bright wreaths knit 
To join the festival. 
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“‘ Time passed—her lip more seldom smiled, 
Her cheek grew deeplier dyed— 

And I, who watched her like my child, 
Full soon the change descried. 

She would sit for hours alone, with look 
Composed, and calm, and sage, 

Fixed, on the leaves of some old book, 

But ’twas not this her spirit shook, 
For she never turned the page! 


“ And if I asked her what she read— 
She started, laughed, and blushed— 
Then owned far off her thoughts had fled— 
And then a bright tear gushed. 
Sometimes I smiled at this strange mood, 
And sometimes would reprove : 
At length her shyness was subdued, 
She told why she loved solitude— 
The lady was in love! 


“ And he she loved was wandering far 
Across the stormy main, 

But when were done the toils of war, 
He had vowed to come again; 

And she was living on the trust, 
(The baseless and the vain !) 

That he would never be unjust, 

That he his oath would keep and must— 
But he never came again! 


“ He had seen her midst her native bowers, 
And whispered many a word 
Of praise and love, in mirthful hours 
Such as she ne’er had heard. 
He spake from custom—courtesy— 
He turned him to depart,— 
But the tears were in her melting eye, 
And he vowed to love her constantly— 
She kept it in her heart. 


“But he had met another dame, 
Though not a lovelier one— 
She had lands, wealth, and noble name, 
And she became his own. 
I was with my sweet lady when 
She heard the fatal tale, 
She did not shriek, though reeled her brain. 
She gave no outward sign of pain 


But she turned deadly pal 


“The evening came—she laid her head 
Gently upon her pillow, e 
As on the river's friendly bed 
Droops the sterm beaten willow. 
She bid me watch beside her couch, 
She asked in timid tone, 
As if she thought she prayed too much, 
‘And yet,’ she said, ‘ her thoughts were such 
She dared not be alone !" 


“T drew the curtains gently round, 
I sat me down beside, 


Her silent anguish was profound 
As if her heart had died. 


* Founded on fact. 
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At length I heard a struggling noise, 
I looked upon her face, 
Her lips were closed, ’twas not her voice 
That caused that sound—how grief destroys 
Full early beauty’s trace. 


“ Ay—thus ‘twas here—her’s was not rest, 
Ye could not call it sleep, 
It seemed as on her heaving breast 
Some dream long dark and deep; 
Her eyes were open, yet was quenched 
The power of gazing there ; 
Her teeth were set, her hands were clenched, 
And yet they worked, and worked, and wrenched 
At her long raven hair. 


“T laid my hand upon her heart, 
’Twas throbbing quick and strong, 
With now and then a quivering start 
As a wild ferret leaps along. 
I laid my hand upon her brow, 
It had no chilly dew, 
It seemed with living fire to glow, 
And I could feel the brain below 
Was madly stirring too. 


“T thought twas merciful to break 
At once that horrid trance ; 
I called upon her to awake, 
And what a wildered glance 
Was her’s! She started—raised her head, 
And water did she crave ; 
I thought, than watch by such a bed, 
I'd rather sit beside her dead, 
Or look upon her grave ! 


“But morning broke ; the lady woke 
Calmer—she knew me then, 

And in a low deep voice she spoke ; 
—She never spoke again; 

‘Death is upon me—leave me not! 
I knew thou could’st not save, 

But watch my body—promise that, 

And, for one night, beside the spot 
Where they shall make my grave.’ 


“I promised, and she pressed a kiss 
That moment on my brow, 
Surely this weary forehead is 
Glowing beneath it now ! 
She clasped her arms around my neck, 
Closely, and long before 
I loosed them, from her cheek the speck 
Of red had gone—she was a wreck, 
My lady was no more! 


“ Night darkened—on the self-same bed 
The clay-cold body lay ; 
A wreath of flowers around the head 
I had twined while yet ‘twas day. 
A rose in her small hand was placed, 
23 
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A lily on her heart— 
Lovely she looked with flowrets graced, 
But glance was gone, and smile eflaced— 
She had lost her better part. 


‘“‘’T was nightthe time for watching came, 
I sate there all alone— 

A lamp beside, with cheerful flame, 
Through the silent chamber shone. 

I felt in terror—for I heard 
Slight footsteps now and then, 

Of those who in the mansion stirred, 

And knew a whisper or a word 
Companions could obtain. 


“ But midnight came and all was still, 
The vassals went to rest, 

And then with something sad and chill 
My bosom felt oppressed. 

I looked upon the corpse, and thought 
I wished I could not look. 

To fear my God I have been taught 

And naught beside, yet fancy wrought 
Dreams that of fear partook. 


“ At length I could not bear it—but 
Arose to call for aid, 

My lamp went out—the door was shut, 
And then I was afraid ! 

I groped about, yet could not call, 
My mouth grew dry as sand, 

My feet gave way, and in my fall 

I caught at something—’twas the pall 
And the dead lady’s hand ! 


“T could not shriek, I could not speak, 

But left my dreadful hold, 

And prostrate sank, o’erpowered and weak, 

And as the body cold. 

I did not faint—I did not move, 

Till dawning I lay thus; 
Alas—who may my fear reprove— 
Death gives a power to things we love 

To scare and trouble us! 


“The morning rose—its radiance shone 
Down on the lady’s face, 
The beaming of the blessed sun 
Drove terror from the place; 
I looked upon the rigid brow, 
And my cheek burnt for shame, 
To think I feared the form that now 
Lay pale and still beneath the glow 
That through the window came. 


“« They closed her in the coffin grim, 
In darkness to be kept, 

A lovely lamp whose light was dim,— 
Then, the first time, I wept. 

They laid her in her grave to-day, 
And now it is my pride, 

Even as I promised, when she lay 

Upon her death-bed, here to pray 
And watch ‘till morning-tide. 
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“Then turn away, thou stranger! go— 
This is a hallowec. spot, 

I would not have thee see the woe 
That earth relieveth not. 

Go to thy home of joy and mirth, 
Think of the tale I gave, 

And sometimes at thy happy hearth, 

Think of the flower within this earth, 
And the watcher by its grave !” 


I left her—but I thought on her 
Through all the live-long night ; 
And soon, full soon, was I astir 
With the returning light ; 
I sought the church-yard, and behold! 
: Still she pursues her care !— 
~No—her face presses on the mould— 
The watcher’s limbs are stiff and cold— 
Another corpse is there! 


Liverpool, England. 
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Original. 
A POET’S HOME. 


_ 


BY ROBERT HAMILTON. 


Yes! here, I am from turmoil free, 
Midst nature in her garb of bloom ; 

With verdant mead and towering tree 
And flowers that every hue assume. 


Around my porch the woodbine twines 
His emerald arms like lovers dear; 
And through my humble lattice shines 
The rosebud gemm’d with morning’s tear, 


Perch’d on some bough the red bird spreads 
His scarlet plumage to the sun, 

And with his note his loved mate weds, 
"Till day his glowing course has run. 


Then bowered within the willow’s breast 
He warbles forth his evening hymn, 
"Till nature sweetly sinks to rest 
And twilight spreads her shadows dim. 


Then comes the oriel to my home, 

And through the night hours sings his lay 
To moorlight skies and pensile stars, 

‘Till peeps again the blue eyed day. 


Sweet spot, where peace her home hath made, 
And beauty spreads her garb divine ; 

May no rude step thy bowers invade, 
But love and pleasure on thee shine, 


Shine 'till the starless veil of death, 
Doth shroud thee from my leving eye, 
And with my spirit’s parting breath 
I pass to yon cerulean sky. 
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BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





Ope on the table lay a large-leaved tome, 
Like astrologic chart, bedight with blots, 

And here are caught the bubbles which up-come— 
Vagaries, fancies, humors and what-nots— 

For all that haps of note in this he jots, 
And often writes for lack of friends to list 

For willing, sleeps the ear, but loth the tongue, I wist. 









MRS. FLIMSON. 





Frew women had more gifts than Mrs. Flimson. She 











_ was born of clever parents, and was lady-like and good. 
}looking, Her education was that of a female Crichton, 
careful and universal, and while she had more thana 
smattering of most languages and sciences, she was up 
to any flight of fashion, and down to every secret of 
notable housewifery. She piqued herself indeed, mos 
upon her plain accomplishments, (thinking perhaps, 
that her more uncommon ones would speak for them 
selves,) and it was a greater triumph, to her appre 
hension, that she could direct the country butcher to the 
sweet-bread in slaughtering his veal, and show a country 
girl how to send it to table with the proper complexion of 
a riz de veau, thanthatshe could entertain any manner of 
foreigner in his own language, and see order in the stars 
| and diamonds in back-logs. Like most female prodigies 
| whose friends expect them to be matched as well » 
| praised, Mrs. Flimson lost the pick of the market, and 
| married a man very much her inferior. The pis aller, 
_ Mr. Flimson, was a person of excellent family (afterthe 
fashion of a hill of potatoes—the best part of it under 
ground,) and possessed of a moderate income. Net 
| the meridian sun of a metropolis, so small a star would 
of course be extinguished, and as it was necessary! 
Mrs. Flimson’s existence that she should be the cynosur 
of something, she induced her husband to remove to (it 
| spareer field of a distant country-town, where, with be: 
diplomatic abilities, she hoped to build him up ints 
member of Congress. And here shone forth the gests 
of Mrs. Flimson. To make herself perfectly au fatto 
country habits, usages, prejudices, and opinions, was bv 
the work of a month or two of stealthy observation. 4! 
the end of this short period, she had mastered a man?! 
of rustic frankness, (to be put on at will,) she hai 
learned the secret of all rural economies, she had foun! 
out what degree of gentility would inspire respect witho 
offending or exciting envy, and she hed made a re 
estimate of the influence, consequence and wort 
trouble-ness of every family within visiting distance. 
With this ammunition, Mrs. Flimson opened the c* 
paign. She joined all the sewing circles of the villagt 
refusing steadily the invidious honor of manager, pat’™ 
cutter, and treasurer; she selected one or two talkat” 
objects for her charity, and was studiously secret in ber 
manner of conveying her benefactions. She talked wid 
farmers, quoting Mr. Flimson for her facts. She dw 
coursed with the parson, quoting Mr. Flimson for b 
theology. She was intelligent and witty, and distri 
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plentiful scraps of information, always quoting Ms 
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Flimson. She managed the farm and the household, 
and kept all the accounts—Mr. Flimson was so over- 
whelmed with other business! She talked politics, 
admitting that she was less of a republican than Mr. 
Flimson. She produced excellent plans for charitable 
associations, town improvements, and the education of 
children—all the result of Mr. Flimson’s hours of relaxa- 
tion. She was—and was only—Mr. Flimson’s humble 
vicegerent and poor representative. And every thing 
would seem so much better devised if he could have 
expressed it in person! 

But Mr. Flimson was never nominated for Congress, 
and Mrs. Flimson was very well understood from the 
first by her country neighbors. There was a flaw in the 
high polish of her education—an error inseparable from 
too much consciousness of porcelain in this crockery 
world. To raise themselves sufficiently above the com- 
mon level, the family of Mrs. Flimson habitually under- 
rated vulgar human nature, and the accomplished 
daughter, good at every thing else, never knew where 
to find it. She thinks herself in a cloud, floating far 
out of the reach of those around her, when they are 
reading her at arm’s length like a book. She calculates 
her condescension for “forty fathom deep,” when the 
object of it sits beside her. She comes down graciously 
to people’s capacity, and her simplicity is set down for 
trap. And still wondering that Mr. Flimson is allowed 
by his country to remain in obscurity, and that stupid 
rustics will not fuse and be moulded by her well studied 
congenialities, she begins to turn her attention to things 
more on her own level, and, on Sundays, looks like a 
saint distressed to be out of heaven. But for that one 
thread of contempt woven into the woof of her education, 
Mrs. Flimson might have shone as a star in a world 
where she glimmers like a taper. 





GOGGINS, THE MILLIONAIRE. 

By aturn of fortune not worth describing, Mr. Goggins, 

« ship-chandler, became suddenly a millionaire. His 
half score of grown up children spread themselves at 
once to their new dimensions, and after a preliminary 
fourish at home, the whole family embarked for foreign 
travel. They remained but a fortnight in England— 
money in that land walking often invisible, Germany 
seemed to the ship-chandler a “ rubbishy” country, and 
ltaly “ very small beer,” and, after a short residence in 
Paris, that gay capital was pronounced the Paradise of 
money's worth, and there the Gogginses took up their 
tbode. To the apprehension of most of their acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Goggins was now in a speedy and fair way to 
return to his blocks and oakum, poorer for his fortune. 
No stint seemed put upon the extravagance of sons or 
daughters, and in dress and equipage their separate 
displays and establishments became the marvel of Paris. 
In Goggins himself there was for a while no great 
of exterior. His constitutional hardness of 
character seemed in no way disturbed or embellished 
by the splendors he controlled. He gave way to usages 
tnd etiquette with patient facility, bowed through the 


equally comprehensible. 
perquisite, he reduced the charges of that department 
one half, besides considerably improving the quality of 
the articles purchased. Rejecting, then, the intermediate 
offices of lease-agents and hommes d'affaires, he adver- 
tised in Galignani, in good plain English, for the most 
luxurious house in a certain fashionable quarter, con- 
ducted the bargain by a correspondence in English, and 
finally procured it at a large abatement, at least, from 
prices paid by millionares. 
way for proposals to furnish his house on the most sump- 
tuous scale and in the prevailing fashion, and by dint of 
sitting quietly in his office and compelling every thing to 
reach him through the medium of English manuscript, he 
created a palace fit for an emperor, by fair competition 
among the tradesmen and upholsterers, and at a cost by 
no means ruinous. 
a competent man of taste to oversee the embellishments 
in progress, and, when complete, the “ Hotel Goggins” 
was quite the best thing of its kind in Paris, and was 
| looked upon as the “ folly” of the ruined lessee. With 
| this ground-work for display, Mr. Goggins turned hisy ) 
attention to the ways and means of balls and dinners, 
concerts and breakfasts, and having acquired a name 
for large expenditure he profited considerably by the 
emulation of cooks and purveyors for the material, and 
privately made use of the savoir faire of a reduced 
count or two who for a “ trifling consideration” willingly 
undertook the manner of the entertaininents. He 
applied the same sagacious system of commissariat to 
the supplying of the multifarious wants of his children, 
economizing at the same time that he enhanced the 
luxury of their indulgences, and the Gogginses soon 
began to excite other feelings than contempt. 
equipages, (the production of the united taste of ruined 
spendthrifts,) outshone the most sumptuous of the 
embussies; their balls were of unexceptionable magnifi- 
cence, their dinners more recherchés than profuse. 
How they should come by their elegance was a mystery 
that did not lessen their consequence, and so the Gog- 
ginses mounted to the difficult eminence of Parisian 
fashion—the plain business tact of a ship-chandler their 
mysterious stepping stone. 





Goggins. 
of a great financier or eminent state treasurer. 
power of coming directly at values and ridding them of 
their “riders,”""—of getting for less, what others, from 
want of penetration, get for more. 








‘eeptions at his first parties with imperturbable pro- 


priety, and was voted stolid and wooden by the gay 


world flaunting at his expense. 


In the second year of his Parisian life, however, 


Goggins took the reins gradually into his own hands. 
He dismissed his sharp French butler, who bad made 
hitherto all the household bargains, and, promoting to 
the servile part of his office an inferior domestic, dull 
and zealous, he took the accounts into his own hands, 
and exacted, of all the trade's people he patronized, 
schedules of their wares in English, and their bills made 


Pocketing thus the butler’s 


He advertised in the same 


He advertised in the same way for 


Their 


Perhaps we should give more credit to this faculty in 
It is possibly not far removed from the genius 
It is the 


I am inclined to 


think that Goggins would have been quite as successful 
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in any other field of calculation, and one instance of a jand one of the’ master-pieces of that accomplished 
very different application of his reasoning powers would || painter, for he embodied in the figure and face of Goggins 
go to favor the belief. the character which he had struck out so unexpectedly 

While in Italy, he employed a celebrated but improvi- |—retaining the millionaire’s friendship and patronage, 
dent artist to paint a picture, the subject of which was || though never again venturing to trifle with his engage 
a certain event of rather a humble character, in which |) ments. 


he had been an actor. The picture was to be finished || 
at a certain time, and, at the urgent plea of the artist, || 
the money was advanced. The time expired and the || 
picture was not sent home, and the forfeited bond of the 
artist was accordingly put in suit. The delinquent, who 
had not thought twice of the subject, addressed one or 
two notes of remonstrance to his summary employer, 
and receiving no reply, and the law crowding very 
closely upon his heels, he called upon Goggins and 
appealed among other arguments to the difference in 
their circumstances and the indulgent pity due from rich |} 
to poor. 

“‘ Where do you dine to-day ?”’ asked Goggins, after a || 
moment’s thought. 

“‘To-day—let me see—Monday—I dine with Lady 


| 





(The artist, as Goggins knew, was a favorite in the 
best society of Florence.) 

“ And where did you dine yesterday ?” 

“ Yesterday—hum—yesterday | dined with Sir George 
No! I breakfasted with Sir George, and 
dined with the grand chamberlain. Excuse me! I 
have so many engagements——” 

“ Ah!—and you are never at g loss for a dinner or a 
breakfast !”” 

The artist smiled. “No!” 

“ Are you well lodged ?” 

“ Yes—on the Arno.” 

“ And well clad, I see.” 

(The painter was rather a dandy, withal.) 

“Well, Sir!” said Goggins, folding up his arms and 
looking sterner than before, “ you have as far as I 
ean understand it, every luxury and comfort which a 
fortune could procure you, and none of the care and 
trouble of a fortane, and you enjoy these advantages by 
a claim which is not liable to bankruptcy, nor to be 
squandered, nor burnt—without the slightest anxiety, in 
short.” 

The artist assented. 

“So far, there is no important difference in our 
worldly condition, except that I have this anxiety and 
trouble, and am liable to these very casualties.” 

Goggins paused and the painter nodded again. 

* And now, Sir, over and above this, what would you 
take to exchange with me the esteem in which we are 
severally held—you to become the rich, uneducated and 
plain Simon Goggins, and I to possess your genius, your 
elevated tastes, and the praise and fame which these 
procure you ?” 

The artist turned uneasily on his heels. 

“ No, Sir!” continued Goggins, “ you are not a man to 
be pitied, and least of all by me. And I don’t pity you, 
Sir. And what's more, you shall paint that picture, 
Sir, or go to prison. Good morning, Sir!” 








EPIGRAM. 


Said Fanny, when urg’d to be somebody’s wife, 
“ What! give up the beaux for the rest of my life! 


If I must—I would rather wed Telamon’s son— 
For he, Sir, was T'ewcer—and you are but one.” 





Original. 
LEONORE; A LAMENT. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 








L. 
Tuere’s a soft light in thine eye, Leonore ; 
And low music in thy sigh, Leonore, 
But the light which shineth free, 
And the sigh—are not for me, Leonore. 

Il. 


And thy step is like the breeze, Leonore, 
Winding low among the trees, Leonore, 
But when me thou com’st to meet, 
Fall heavily thy feet, Leonore. 
mm. 
And thy singing ringeth out, Leonore, 
Like a fairy’s frolic shout, Leonore. 
But its cadence hath a tone 
Who doth turn my heart to stone, Leonore. 
Iv. 
And thy hair is braided light, Leonore, 
O’er thy brow of beamy white, Leonore. 
But the braid is not for me, 
And I mark it mournfully, Leonore. 
v. 
When I came of old, thy glance, Leonore, 
Seemed with welcome-light to dance, Leonore. 
But now thy glances ever 
Seem brighter when we sever, Leonore. 
vi. 
I have lost thy young heart’s love, Leonore, 
And my life with grief is wove, Leonore :— 
While the chill thy glances dart, 
Burns like poison at my heart, Leonore. 


——— 


IRRESOLUTION. 


In matters of great concern, and which mus bw 
done, there is no surer argument of a weak mind de 
irresolution ; to be undetermined where the case #* 
plain, and the necessity so urgent. To be alway’ 
tending to live a new life, but never to find time to # 
about it; this is as if a man should put off eating, 
drinking, and sleeping, from one day and sight ¥ 








And the result was 8 painting, finished in three days 


another, 'till he is starved and destroyed.— Tillot™ 
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_ they aid one another; they beguile the weariness of the | 


| But to go alone—silent ! 


Original. 
HISTORY OF THE HOLY CHAPEL. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF BERTHOUD. | 
{ 
| 
' 





BY MRS. EMELINE S. SMITH. 


Arrer having spent two hours at the bed-side of the | 
reverend father Bonaventure, general of the order of t 
Saint Frances, a monk dressed in the Dominican garb, || 
traversed, with slow step and dejected look, the dirty | 
street of Glatigny. It was near the hour for the curfew | 
chime, for the watchmen had already begun their rounds, | 
and the citizens prepared the iron chains with which || 
they closed the streets during the night. ! 

Suddenly the monk, as if to repress a thought which | 
he desired not to indulge, made the sign of the cross || 
and invoked the aid of the Deity. Then after a pause || 
be said, “ Thy will oh, Lord be done !” | 

This monk was united by ties of the tenderest friend- 
ship to father Bonaventure; and, notwithstanding the | 
complete renunciation of all earthly affection which \ 
Catholicism exacts, notwithstanding the entire resigna- |; 
tion to the will of God which that religion imposes, he | 
could not, without grief, reflect that he should no longer | 
behold in this world the companion of his youth—the | 
tender brother with whom he had travelled side by side 
through the troubles and trials of life. With whom | 
hereafter shall he share his thoughts—argue his doubts, 
and prepare his labors? Behold him on the earth, to | 
continue life’s weary pilgrimage alone! When two ! 
tread that pilgrimage together, they mutually sustain— I 











march ; they cheat the langor of fatigue by dividing their | 
cares; by the words of kindness and encouragement. | 
To look around and see only | 
a frightful solitude! To speak and hear no reply—to | 
feel the heart overwhelmed with dismay and find no one | 
near to say, “ Brother be of good cheer.” Oh, this is | 
fearful—fearful indeed ! 
“Selfish and weak that I am,”’ said the monk inter- | 
rupting his gloomy thoughts, “‘ my brother arrives at the 
tnd of his journey and I mourn. He goes to eternal | 
rest and I bewail his departure. He will have no more | 
intigue, nor toil, nor terror, and yet I rejoice not. I am 
tout to have in heaven an intercessor who will pray 
God to shorten my pilgrimage—a friend who will bend 
towards the earth his brow crowned with celestial glory, 
tod lend me his protection, and assist me in pursuing 
the good way. Yet despite all this I rejoice not. Ah, 
lam a feeble and idle Christian indeed.” 
But though he armed himself with a firm resolution ; 
‘tough he called to his aid the lofty reasoning of his 
‘uth, tears still continued to fall from his eyes, and roll 
down his cheeks, more wasted by his austere habits 
than by age. In truth if one examined attentively the 
‘taven head, which still retained behind a portion of 
black and lustrous hair, they would easily discover that 
the Superior of Saint Dominique numbered not more 
thirty-six years. The deep furrows in his brow, 
wd the air of lassitude and weariness which pervaded 
tis frame, gave him the appearance of age; but if he 
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lifted the head habitually cast down—if the black eye, ' 
usually inattentive and bent to the earth, suddenly 
brightened, then this old and dejected body regained its 
youth. However, such changes in his appearance were 


|| rare and short, like the flashes which transiently illumi- 


nate the clouds of a stormy sky. Their effect was like 
that of the toreh which suddenly lights with its splendor 
a subterranean cave to leave it again in darkness more 
profound. 

At the corner of the street, a crowd of people pre- 
vented the Dominican from proceeding. This crowd 
surrounded a man who was extended on the ground in 
a fit of intoxication. The idlers were mocking him 


|| without pity, for his clothing proclaimed him a man of 


a class superior to those who usually deliver themselves 
up to drunkenness, and they rejoiced exceedingly to see, 
rolling in the mire, one of those whom they envied for 
their superiority of fortune, birth and education. 

‘« Oh, the drunken villain,” said one of those mendi- 
cants who awaken the charity of generous souls by 
means of pretended afflictions, “‘ oh, the drunken villain. 
He had much better aid some poor suffering mortal 
with his money than to spend it in thus destroying 
himself.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said an old woman whose red nose, 
however, testified that she often resorted to the conso- 
lation of the bottle, “‘ yes, these persons have more than 
they need to squander away, while we poor wretches 
must die of hunger.” 

“ But not of thirst, gossip,” said a school-boy, who by 
a sudden jolt mischievously threw from the hands of 
the old woman a measure of wine which she had con- 
cealed under her apron. 

** Ah, true son of Satan,” cried she running after the 
boy, who took to flight but soon returned to defy his 
pursuer, and animate her to a struggle in which his 
young limbs gave him all the advantage. Blinded by 
her rage she persisted in her endeavors to seize the 
urchin, who would venture almost withia her reach and 
then dart away, like a bird, at the very moment when 
the withered and trembling hands of the infuriated 
woman seemed ready to grasp his form. 

This second spectacle was more attractive than the 
first; the crowd left the inebriate to amuse themselves 
with the agility of the boy and the rage of the old 
woman. The Dominican then approached the unknown ; 
drew him away to the door of a vintner’s dwelling and 
assisted him to rise. When he had done this, he, by 
prayers and the promise of paying him a crown, pre- 
vailed upon the vintner to allow the insensible man to 
be conveyed into his house. Their cares soon restored 
the unfortunate to his senses. When he had removed 
the dirt and filth which the populace had cast upon 
him, he beheld the Dominican and immediately con- 
cealing his face, he burst into tears. 

“* My brother,” mildly said the man of God, “ you are 
doubtless, unaccustomed to indulge a taste so unworthy 
a gentleman of good condition such as you appear. 
Your shame and repentance absolve you. The night 
approaches—if you wish I will conduct you to your 
lodgings.” 
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The unknown gazed earnestly and solemnly at the 
priest ; then making a sign for the vintner to depart, he 
said, ‘“‘ Not to my home, my father, but to the church 
will I repair, for God, and not chance, has sent you to 
me. Listen,” added he in a lower and more deliberate 
voice, “ if I drink it is to forget—if I drown reason it is 
that I may no longer behold a phantom that incipiently 


pursues and that rises before me whenever I have my || 


senses. See, it is bere, my father!—it laughs with a 
fearful joy; it shows me its bleeding heart !—it cries, 
*thou murderer—thou murderer !’” 

The Dominican hastily placed his hand on the lips of 
the stranger— 

“ Silence, my brother, this is not the place for such 
words; if you have strength come, follow me. 
convent is not far distant. I can there, at the tribunal 
of penitence, hear and console you. There no indiscreet 
listener will prevent your confessions; there you will 
address your words, not to a man sinful like yourself, 
but to the Holy Ghost, who descends from heaven to 
inspire the priest clothed in the sacred character of 
confessor.” 

The stranger rose slowly, and like a machine that 
obeys the will of its inventor. Wrapping himself in a 


«cloak which the vintner furnished and which the monk |! 


paid for, (for the populace had taken good care to divert 
themselves by divesting him of his purse, his doublet 
and his mantle,) he followed his protector. They 
directed their steps to the cloister of the Dominicans. 


CHAPTER SECOND.—THE CONFESSION. 

After a few moments walk they reached the church. 
The large doors were closed long before, but by means 
of a small one, they gained the interior of the edifice. 
Its immense nave, its gigantic arches resting on lofty 
«columns received a thousand fantastic appearances from 
the light of three or four lamps left burning here and 
there in a chapel, er at the fret of some statue of a saint. 

When these two men found themselves in the midst 
of the silence and solitude of the church, a sentiment of 
eadness and fear pervaded their hearts. This feeling 
was awakened in one because he had terrible confes- 
sions to make, and in the other because he knew from 
words he had already heard, how fearful those confes- 
sions would be. It was besides, a solemn scene—the 
priest kneeling and repeating a prayer; the other with 
pale face, dejected mien and sinking heart standing 
beside him, suffering the suspense and agony of a culprit 
before the judge who is to restore him to liberty or con- 
demn him to the care of the executioner. 

At length the priest rose, seated himself in the con- 
fessional and made a sign tothe penitent to kneel before 
him. 

“ Bless me, my father, for I have sinned,” murmured 
the latter—and he began the sacramental words which 
precede the confession. The priest blessed him silently. 
But instead of continuing to recite the passages of the 
ritual, the other rose by an impetuous movement, and 
cried: 

“Why should I confess? Why should I implore 
Divine mercy? There is no mercy for me—for if God 


Our || 








|priest. Thou wilt turn away with horror, thoo »} 
drive me from the church that I profane by my presen 
| Thou wilt cry execration and malediction! I am » 
assassin, a cowardly assassin who struck his unarm 
and unprepared victim at night ; an assassin who assaile 
|not one who could defend himself, but an old man w» 
| knelt and implored his murderer to spare his life. }y 
neither his tears nor his cries disarmed me. He cluy 
‘to my feet, yet I struck him—he cried mercy—I strxi 
again—he spoke to me of my salvation, yet again | 
struck. I killed the body and destroyed the su’ 
From that moment a damning voice has constant; 
‘repeated amid wailing and gnashing of teeth, “ Tl 

wilt be near me in eternity.” That voice will new 
cease—it is my fate—it pursues me—it haunts me, | 
‘heer it by day, and I hear it by night—I hear it whe! 
| wake, and I hear it when I sleep. Knowest thou nor 
\why Idrink? Knowest thou now why I seek to stupi 
myself and remove all thought, all reason? Well, thw 
\apeakest no pardon! Thou art more pale and me 
dejected than 1. Tell me, priest, where are thy con 
lations and thy pardons? Where are thy promise #¢ 
|mercy? Cursed—damned! I am cursed and damn 
| to eternity!" 

“* My brother, your crimes are great, but Divine mer 
is infinite. Despair not of obtaining, by force of teas 
by compunction and by confidence in celestial goodns 
a pardon for your faults, fearful as they are. Enterae 
sentiments more hopeful, and continue your confessio 
for if I am able to apply well the remedy, I most full 
| know the evil. Go on then, my brother, with courage.’ 
| « Courage? yes, my father, I need it to continve.” 
“What motive could induce you to kill the old maa!” 
| « Jealousy—the love of glory, that strange fever, tt 
|crown of thorns which pierces so cruelly the brow « 
|him who wears it. Iam an architect from Germany! 
|was proceeding to Paris to concur with three ob 
artists, sent for like myself by the king of France, 
‘construct the chapel of his palace. I knew my advtt 
‘saries. Not one of them had skill enough to awake 
| my fears, for, my father, I constructed the Churehé 
| Saint Jacques at Vienna. _ I created its chiselled wv" 
|and its mysterious sculpturing, which conceals a my" 
/meaning and hides the secrets of the great Ww 
| Well, my father, I had done better still for the chapel # 
King Louis. Never had my genius arisen to such 6 lon 
and glorious height. Never had the conceptions of 
‘talent clothed themselves with such harmony and 
grace. The exterior of the church, amid the trea” 
‘of the chisel, was to have a spire so light that »” 
'wouk! have been able to comprehend how it withsto 
|the power of the elements; and the front was 
‘adorned with a thousand figures of angels, infinitt® 
‘detail and matchless in execution. Then the inte™ 
was to be divided into two chapels, one abov’ id 
other, whose arches of an amazing height were to" 
only on light and graceful columns. ‘Ob, what wil® 
my joy,’ said I, ‘ when the best of sculptors and = 
submitting to a sign of my hand—slaves of my slighte* 
wish, begin to realize my noble and sublime concep 
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construct the frame of rare wood chosen by myself. 

For I will have this the most finished and perfect work 

that was ever seen. I will trust no one to choose the 

materials, no one to watch the execution. All shall be | 
done by me. A mother has less tenderness for her | 
child than I shall have for my church. And then will | 
come the recompense of so much toil and so much care. | 
The inauguration of the sacred temple—the crowd that | 
will press around and weep in admiration and delight— | 
the musie of the organ—the perfume of the incense—the | 
cun casting its glorious beams through the lofty windows | 
—the king, Saint Louis, on his knees before the altar | 
that I have constructed! Paris, France, the universe | 
will breathe my name with transport !—my glory will be 
an eternal glory, over which time and death can have | 


no power!” 
“This, my father, this is what I raved in my blind | 
confidence—my foolish pride. Twenty-five leagues from | 
Paris, nearly at the end of my route, I met an old man. 
He was travelling like me ; like me he was repairing to | 
the king to present plans for the Holy Chapel. I, 
laughed in my confidence, for said I, who can compete 
withme. Atlength, somewhat from curiosity, but more 
wo humor him, I consented to examine the plans which 
a fatal confidence led him to display. Oh, my father, 1. 
was conquered! This man had more genius than I. | 
My glory had departed—I must return to my country, | 
overwhelmed with shame and dishonor. I was no) 
longer the firstarchitect of the world. I was vanquished ! 
_ Ask me not what then passed in my mind—what thoughts | 
burned—what fever consumed me! All I remember is, 
' that it was night in a forest. 1 saw an old man on his | 
| knees before me crying for mercy. Then I found my | 
hands covered with a tide of blood, and saw the trees | 
"of the forest illumined by the light of burning papers. | 
After that I had no peace. I sought to repair to the | 
| palace of King Louis, but an invisible spirit drove me 
| bck. There remained only one refuge—drink, drink | 
J ‘ven to intoxication; even to stupefaction ; even to the | 
death of thought.” | 
The Dominican rose. He was no longer a Christian 
vho wept and consoled—he was a judge. “ Listen,” | 
f said he, “for God, the God who punishes and who | 
| Pardons, commands thee by my voice. Do penance— | 
“ounce the world and thy foolish dreams of glory. 
be henceforth only a poor monk, with no other name | 
‘ban that of Brother Antoine.” 
) “Iwill obey.” 
| “Clothe thyself with the sackcloth and the cowl. 


| say ‘ he, and he alone, is the author.’ 





pSleep only on stone. Interrupt thy slumbers during | 
the night with selfdnflicted tortures. Eat only black 
bread Mingled with ashes.” 
~~ will obey.” 
“Condemn thyself to the most absolute silence. 
only to pray—if thou art insulted, kneel—if thou : 
“wuck, kiss the hand that inflicts the blow. If thou | 
“ ‘eeognized as a celebrated artist, reply, 1 am only | 
Prother Antoine.” 
a will obey.” 
And, ‘© complete thy expiation, burn the plans 








y*éeh have been the cause of thy crime. Give their 
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ashes to the wind—thus let them perish as thy victim 
has perished.” 

But at these words of the priest, the penitent rose 
and cried— 

“Never, never! sooner eternal misery. What, de- 
stroy the noblest and greatest of my conceptions? Let 
another erect the Holy Chapel? Let my work perish ? 
No, monk; I accept thy penitence. I will pray—I 
will weep—lI will torture my body with lashes—I will 
breathe my name, my glorious name to no one, not 
even to thee. But ask me not to burn my plans— 
sooner hell—sooner damnation—sooner a new crime!” 

His voice, so recently humble and trembling, now 
loudly resounded through the echoing arches of the 
deserted church. He paced rapidly to and fro. He 
clasped his hands violently together, and a cold mois- 
ture bedewed his brow. The Dominican was touched 
with pity, and sooner than lose this energetic soul, 
sooner than repulse this sheep which had come to the 
very entrance of the fold, he chose to yield on this 
point of the repentance. 

“ Well, listen,” said he; “may God pardon my 
mutilated faith, and not punish this, pours culpable 
indulgence. You may send the plans to Ring Louis by 
an unknown hand. Your work will thus be executed, 
but the glory will not belong to you.” 

“Oh, thanks, my father, thanks! What care I for 
the glory, since my work will not perish, since my 
dreams will be realized? Besides, no one will mistake. 
Who but I could create such a work? Every one will 
Thank you, my 
father, thank you.” 

The Dominican smiled sadly at this singular mixture 
of repentance and attachment to the vanities of the 
world. But he had a faith too pure, and a heart too 
charitable to be otherwise than indulgent. He spake— 

“‘ Spend the night in prayer in this church. To-mor- 
row entrust your plans to me, and I will send them to 
the King. After that, if you sincerely wish to join 
Heaven, you must renounce the worthless things of 
earth.” 

“Yes, my father, yes. Henceforth you shall regu- 
late the life, the penitence, even the least thought of 
the architect, Frantz.” 

“ Silence,” interrupted the monk. “ Your name 
belongs to you no more. Every one must be ignorant 
of it, and I among others; for this name, you say, is 
glorious, and a penitent has nothing to do with eurthly 
fame. Brother Antoine, kneel.” 

The artist sighed deeply and obeyed. 

“ At least, before you go, tell me who is my preser- 
ver: teach me what name to call him in my prayers, 
for I owe him a blessing I feared lost for ever—the 
hope of my salvation.” 

“Pray for the father, Thomas D’Aquin,” said the 
monk, as be departed. 


CHAPTER THIRD.—-THE SHOP OF THE PASTRY-COOK. 


There lived in Paris, in the thirteenth century, at the 
corner of the street J'rois Quenouilles, a celebrated 
pastry-cook, from whose shop the greatest lords of the 































































day disdained not to furnish their tables. But they not | 
only ordered their stewards to purchase at the sign of 
“ Saint Laurent,” of Jacques de Montreuil, the pastry, 
which he compounded in a most excellent manner, but 
they even condescended, when they were passing in 
that quarter, to alight and enter the shop of the worthy | 
pastry-cook, to partake there of his delicate eakes and 
delicious sweetmeats. Neither showed they less taste 
for the spiced wines which Master Jacques mixed with 
most admirable skill. 

Accustomed to see his shop filled with the richest 
and most elegant gentlemen of the court and city, the 
proprietor would not have exchanged it for the royal 
kitchen, nor have given the knife in his belt for the rod 
of authority flourished by the steward of the reigning | 


| 
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|designed for the dinner of Messire de Joinville, jg 
'fallen from the hands of the unlucky Pierre while 
“was conveying it to the oven. Messire de Joinvily 
| must do without a pie that day! Pierre, to escape the 
‘merited reproofs of his father, took to flight, and « 
| caped into the street. He ran with such precipitation, 
| that he fell into the arms of a Dominican novice, wip 
| was overthrown by the violence of the shock. Thy 
monk interposed between the pursuer and the pursued; 
and his ecclesiastical .character soon quieted the wn 
of Master Jacques, who, taking off his cap, began » 
explain at length the cause of complaint which he had 
| against his son. This was all he desired, for his px. 
| sion never came to blows when he had any one to liste 
|to his grievances. Brother Antoine, for the novice ws 








monarch. Let it be understood, then, that he prized |) no other than the Dominican artist, listened to te 
much less the money which found its way into his ca- || pastry-cook’s recital of his son’s ignorance in the bus: 
pacious purse, than the reputation of skilful pastry- || ness of making pies, and his inclination for construcuy 
cook which he enjoyed without rivalry. Thus, many | table ornaments and cake-moulds. In the meant 
gentlemen with empty purses and high sounding names, || the monk cast an abstracted gaze around, and he coud 
profited by this vain ambition, to feast themselves gratis ! not repress a movement of surprize when his eye 
in the shop of Master Jacques. But he had so many | upon a sort of church which Pierre had modelled 
customers, | hey a loss of small importance; if he | baked earth. This design was not an ordinary thing 
had been affficted with no other troubles, he would | and notwithstanding the trivial use to which it ba 
have counted himself the happiest of men. | been applied, the monk discovered in it, at the irs 
He had a son named Pierre, who, unfortunately did } glance, indications of the talent that had been so faa! 
not testify the same respect for the noble profession of || to himself. From that moment a lively sympa) 
pastry-cook, and never approached the oven, except | moved his heart. 
against his will, and when under the fear of paternal | “ Master Jacques,” said he, replying to the abser! 
correction. He touched the pies only to destroy them || notions of the pastry-cook, “the will is free. If a 
by some unlucky mixture, and so slight was his knowl- | one had sought to compel you to construct table ont 
edge of cooking, that if, by chance, he was left to watch } ments without allowing you to compound cakes, * 
the oven, those who had entrusted him with the charge, || would have rebelled. Why not have, in another se, 
returned only to find the cakes black, and nearly re- || for your son, the indulgence which you would claim ie 
duced to ashes. | yourself? You are glorious in your vocation. We 





















Master Jacques, whose greatest ambition was to see 


his son inherit the glory and the fortune which he had | great as yours. : 
acquired in his profession, became enraged at thoughts i create one. Send him to-morrow to our convent, #: 
of Pierre's total incapacity for making pastry; and this | will make him my pupil.” 

feeling was aggravated by the knowledge that, in every | 
thing except that single science, his son showed or 


a lad of intelligence and ability. No person could 
excel hi: in constructing ornaments for the table, and || 


none could design cake moulds with such taste and skill. i 


But that wasall. In every part save that single branch, |, 
Pierre manifested an ignorance and unwillingness that 
destroyed his father’s hopes, and frequently threw him /, 
into a fit of rage, amusing to every body but its victim. 
At such times, Master Jacques would beat his son vio- 
lently, notwithstanding he was twenty years of age, and 
also, to the great mortification of the poor youth, relate 
to the first customer who called, his troubles, and the | 
incapacity of Pierre. 
Now it happened, about five days after the interview 
between Thomas D’ Aquin and his penitent, that Master |; 
Jacques was scolding his son, and threatening to beat |) 
him in spite of the ridicule which his ludicrous mani- || 
festations of wrath caused in the street among a crowd |} 
which had been drawn to the door by the noisy distur- |) 
bance within. The case which called for punishment 
was a grave one, it must be confessed. A pigeon pie, 


{ 
' 
] 





| and Jacques with amazement. But a sight of the 


‘anger. 


his shoulders, saying, “‘ Thy pie is good for poet 


your son can acquire in another career a reputations 
Instead of inheriting a name, be 





Saying this, he forgot the monkish habit in which © » 





was arrayed. His eye brightened, and a convul® 
emotion shook his frame. But soon memory reso 
the reality, and he added— 

“ I will ask the superior’s permission to receive )* 
son, and direct him in the study of architecture. I 
permission is granted, perhaps my instruction can bee 
service to the young man. Adieu.” 

He departed, leaving Pierre overwhelmed with }' 










still spread on the ground, restored all the fauber 







“By Saint Laurent, my patron,” cried he, “** 
can I do now to content the old steward of Messi 
Joinville ?” 

“Good uncle bake this pie, which I have = 
during your quarrel with Pierre, and send it © 
Messire’s hotel.” | 

Master Jacques was astonished, and gazed step! 
at the young and pretty girl who spoke. 

“ True, Agnes, I willdo so.” But soon he shat 
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little fool; I am the only one in the city of Paris who 


can make this pastry as it should be made.” 


’ 


|| by the name of the “angelic doctor,” or that ef the 
' 


| “divine instructor.” Mothers would pray the holy 


“ T have seen you at the work several times, sir, and || father to bless their kneeling children, believing that 


I am sure I have succeeded.” 


|| his benediction would shield them from the evils of the 


“Do you think, Agnes, you have put in ail the | body and the soul. Astonished by all the good acts of 


necessary articles 


{ Thomas D’Aquin, the people could scarce believe that 


' 
“Yes, good uncle, all”—and then the young girl | 80 many virtues belonged to a mere mortal, and they 


} 


went on enumerating the different materials which she || would often speak confidently of miracles performed by 


had used. Master Jacques was satisfied and said— 


|| his intercession. 


“Well, Agnes, thou art a little angel. Pierre, carry | He had been led to a monastic life by an irresistible 


this pie to the oven.” 


| desire—a desire which his family had sought in vain to 


“No, my dear uncle,” interrupted the pretty girl, || Oppese- He was son of the Count Landolfe, lord of 
who feared some new awkwardness of her cousin; “[ || Lorette; nephew of the Emperor Frederick the First ; 


wish to do every thing to my pie, and I shall put it in || relative of Louis IX., King of France, and a descend- 


the oven, and take it out myself.” 

“Nothing is more just. Go, then ” 

“Pierre,” said Agnes, ‘ see what a terrible quarrel 
Ihave saved thee. Dost thou not love me, at least, a 
little, for this ?”” 

“Tam going to be the scholar of the monk: my de- 
sires will then be gratified, and I shall become an archi- 
tect,” thought Pierre, who heard not the words of his 
cousin, 

She wiped a tear from her eye, and tripped away to 
attend to her pie. 

CHAPTER FOURTH.—SAINT THOMAS D’AQUIN. 


On the first floor of the Dominican cloister, in a long 
corridor formed by small cells, was a chamber a little 
larger than the others, whose furniture, poor and mean 
as that used by the youngest novice, consisted only of a 
table, a stool, and a wooden bedstead. It was there 
that Thomas D’Aquin devoted to study every moment 
‘hat Was not oceupied by his prayers and his charities. 
lt was there he wrote the different books which pro- 


| ced such a lively sensation in the Catholic world, and 
“me of which, even to this day, serve as the base of 


theological systems of the Romish religion. A pro- 


more enlightened belief than that of other monks, his 
cotemporaries, purchased for him the renown of being 
deeply learned. But this renown did not surpass that 
t his virtue and his beneficence. He not only aided 
the poor by giving them alms—he not only seated him- 
ys the pillow of the dying, to reconcile them with 
“od, and show them the Heaven that awaited them; 
ut he awakened the desire of repentance, by pointing 
wt the good path; and he lured many to that path by 
Like his Divine Master, he followed the stray sheep— 
= it in his arms, and, with a heart filled with com- 
mssion for the weakness and the error which had led 
: an from such a protector, restored it again to the 
Saint Thomas possessed a persuasive eloquence, 
- ch it was difficult for the hardest heart to resist. | 
“hese who desired not to be convinced, must have 
we their ears to his harmonions voice, and their 
Yes to the magic of his noble features, and the fasci- | 
t mournful gaze. No monk ever 
—— good deeds with less parade. He surrounded 
* Senevolent works with all possible mystery ; and he 


| ent, by his mother, from the famous Tancréde D’Haute- 





ville, who conquered the two Sicilies in the eleventh 
century. Destined for a military life, he secretly left 
his family, and went to take the vows among the 
Dominicans at Naples. As soon as his mother jearned 
| this resolution, she hastened to the convent and im- 
| plored her son to renounce a design which left no inhe- 
|ritor of the illustrious name which he bore. Thomas 
offered a respectful resistance to her sglicitations, and 








that resistance was still maintained ugh all the 
| rigors of a long imprisonment which his father imposed 
upon him in the castle of Roche-séche. But sach firm- 
ness must conquer at last, and the youth was, after a 
| time, left to follow the bent of that desire which ruled 
| his soul. 

The Superior of the Dominicans at Naples was not 
slow in discovering the lofty intelligence of the new 
monk, and Thomas was sent to continue his theological 
studies at Cologne. But he soon left that place and 
followed his new master to Paris. It was there he 
became acquainted with father Bonaventure ; and there 
these two men, so well calcuated to appreciate each 





} found knowledge of the Fathers of the church, and a! 


other, united themselves by ties of friendship that sur- 
vived ‘till the hour of death. 

Thomas D’Aquin was finishing a refutation of an 
heretical work which occupied the attention of theolo- 
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gians of that day, when some one rapped at the entrance 
of his cell. The door opened and brother Antoine 
entered. The pale face of this man expressed ar 
emotion so deep that the Superior was alarmed. 

“Oh, my father, my father, blessed be God, for with 
thy assistance, my plans for the Holy Chapel will be 
realized. I have found infallible means for having the 
work accomplished.” 

“ And how ?” 

“ This very hour chance directed me to a youth who 
possesses a remarkable disposition for architecture ; 
and who, thanks to his intelligence, will in a few weeks 
be able to understand my conceptions. Afler a sufficient 
time for instruction, I will send him to the king with 
these plans. Their novelty will excite the attention of 
the monarch—he will entrust this youth with the con- 
struction of the edifice, and I, unknown, ignorant of all, 
and without violating the vows that I have made to you, 
can direct him in the execution.” 

“ But thot will be deceiving the king—that will be 
telling a lie.” 
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“ After that, good father, I will take oath to occupy || and present his plans to the king, and ask permission 
myself only with thoughts of my salvation and the expia- || construct the Holy Chapel. 


tion of my crime. Oh, tell me, tell me that you will | 
consent !” 

Thomas D’ Aquin hesitated some moments longer, for 
the idea of a falsehood, however innocent, was repugnant || 
to his feelings. But to refuse was to lose a soul; and 
he at length yielded by one of those accommodations 
which the most rigid can find when occasion requires. 

“The youth need not make known the author of the 
plans, and he need not say positively that they are 
his 7) 

“ He need not, my father, he need say nothing on that 
point. You consent? Is it not so?” 

And one hour after, brother Antoine was seated in his | 
cell near the youthful Pierre, instructing him in the mys- 
teries of his art. The boy learned with astonishing 








rapidity. It was a singular sight, to see this man, so 
lately made a murderer by the jealousy of an artist, now 
divesting himself of his knowledge to bestow it upon a 
child. Nothing equalled the ardor of the master but 
the enthsiasm of the pupil. 

“ Hasten, rre,”’ said the instructor, “ for another 
may precede us. Another may go to the king—present | 
his plans and have them accepted. Then, my child, | 
adien to thy glory—adieu to our beautiful church! | 
Hasten then to initiate thyself in the mysteries of the 
great art. For it is not only a building that we are 
about to construct, but a book—a book against which 
jealousy, more formidable than time, will exhaust its 
attacks invain. Study weli this portal—engrave on thy 
memory the least of these hieroglyphics, that thou 
mayest be able to explain them all to the king. See, 
the angel at the right, who plunges his hand intoa thick 
cloud, is designed for the Celestial Spirit, without 
whose inspiration the great work would be impossible. 
The other who thrusts his fingers in a vase personifies 
the earth which conceals its treasures until they are 
called forth by that eye of heaven—the sun. The figures 
between the two angels represent the seasons. The 
angels who kneel in prayer signify the days of repentance 
and mortification—those who are represented as flying 
express the days of hope and anticipation—and lastly, 
Judgment, with the good on one side and the bad on 
the other, indicates the separation of the pure and 
impure elements of our nature. The figure on the pillar 
which separates the two balconies is a statue of Christ 
victorious. This signifies success—this is the great 








work accomplished !”’ 

He thus, piece by piece, detail by detail, explained 
his plans to Pierre, who in a short time would have 
deceived the most skilful architect by the precision 
and the intelligence with which he demonstrated the 
whole and parts of the projected church. He made 
use of the technical terms with a correctness that 
proved how perfectly well he understood the value of 
their slightest meaning. In short his ability was truly 
astonishing. 

It was now resolved that Pierre should go on the 
twenty-eighth of June (a festival for his happy patron,) 





|) in a new doublet and with his roll of parchment unde; 
his arm, set out for the palace of Louis IX. Thi 
ymonarch received at appointed times all who wished 
speak to him, for he was affable to every one, and thx 


and ask his aid. Brother Antoine abandoned not his 


| shade of a large elm, which formed an immense drapen 


| at the right, watching his slightest gesture, and listening 
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CHAPTER FIFTH.-——-INTERVIEW WITH THE KING, 






On the morning of the appointed day, Pierre, dressed 








lowest of his subjects might lay before him their petition 







pupil in this difficult ordeal. He accompanied himw 
the palace and into the royal garden. Judge of te 
emotion of these two persons when they beheld the 
king. He was seated on a turf-covered bank under the 









of foliage over his head. The queen Blanche reclined 








to his least word with maternal interest. This princes 
awakened a religious respect in the minds of all wh 
were admitted to her presence. Her majestic bea 
and her mourning garb, which she had never laid asite 
since the death of Louis VIII., diffused around hera 
air of mysterious sadness, which affected the beholder 
A long white veil softened the brilliancy of her sparkling 
eyes, and her small, delicate hand rested on a chaplt 
of olive leaves which a pilgrim had gathered from te 
wood on the Holy Mount. As for the king, those wh 
sought his presence with dread found themselves befor 
a gracious, affable young man of about one-and-twen'y 
The judgments that he rendered were always welcome! 
by the admiration of courtiers who servilely compat 
him to King Solomon. 

The petitioners were conducted, one by one, to 
king, and, according to the order of their arrival profert 
their requests. When it became Pierre’s turn toadvan, 
his strength began to fail, but arming himself with cow 
age he went forward and knelt at the feet of the m 
arch. Then, as he raised his eyes, he felt re-assured 
he saw Thomas D’Aquin standing near the king. 

It was evident the handsome figure of Pierre interest 
the queen and the king, for they exchanged a smit 
Louis infused a peculiar expression of benevolence ™ 
his manner when he questioned the youth. 

“* Now then, what do you want, my son?” 

“ Sire, here are plans for the Holy Chapel which ¥ 
wish to construct.” 

“ Plans for our Holy Chapel? 1 am curious indes 
to see the plans brought by so beardless a messeng’ 

The king then unrolled the parchment, and the q¥* 
mother bent over his shoulder that she might he 
better opportunity of beholding them. Both uteered 
cry of admiration. ‘“ By the wood of the holy o™* 
said Louis, “this is wonderful, and nothing that 
yet been shown us bythe architects from Germay,"? 
proaches these projects. Who designed them?” 

“T, sire.” 

“Who is the author ?” 

A blush overspread the face of father Thomas, 
concealed his head in his hands. He felt like ¥ 
criminal who awaits the blow of the executioner, 
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| Workmen, and the necessary money will all be placed 
_ stthy disposal; and we decree that in six years from 
; this day, the inauguration of this church take place, 
| Without fail. Go then, in peace, and never forget by 
_ What merciful means the Lord has conducted thee from 


/ * temple for his worship. Go, and remain always 
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he was about to countenance a lie. As for brother 
Antoine, a cold sweat bathed his body, and he was in a 
state of terrible suspense. But young Pierre replied in 
a lofty, bold voice— 

“] am not the author, sire.” 

“ And who then?” asked the king, in the midst of 
the murmurs of surprize from the attentive multitude. 

“JT cannot tell, for I have sworn by my hopes of sal- 
vation to keep the secret. But,” added he with a noble 
pride, “ let your majesty entrust me with the direction 
of this work, and by the aid of God I will execute it 
worthily, and in a manner to win renown.” The heart 
of brother Antoine beat freely, and Thomas D’Aquin 
thanked the Lord that he had saved the child from the 
sin of lying. Pierre spoke again : 

“Sire, this is a secret of my benefactor’s, and on it 
rests the salvation of a soul. I have preferred telling 
you the truth, rather than insure, by a he, the success of 
my project—although that success will decide my whole 
life. But I have reflected on the words of your august 
mother—‘ Jt is better to die than to commit a heinous 
sin.” 

A favorable murmur from the auditory followed these 
Christian words, whose citation was so well timed and 
so appropriate. 

“Well, what say you to all this, father Thomas ?”’ 
said the king turning to the Dominican. 

“T say, sire, that the Holy Ghost has deigned to shed 
its light on this child and save him from a lie, which I, 
priest as I am, had not power to expose, I know his 
secret, sire.” 

The king spoke sometime in a low voice to the queen- 
mother, and then called father Thomas. ‘During their 
conversation, every one, according to the etiquette of the 
court, respectfully retired. Louis made a sign to the 
spectators to return, turned to Pierre and said: 

“What is thy name ?” 

“Pierre De Montreuil.” 

“Well, Pierre De Montreuil, we respect thy secret, 
and we nominate thee our royal architect to construct 
the chapel of our palace. To-morrow the material, the 


* poor and humble condition to the honor of constructing 


faithful to your duties as a Christian, and firm in your 
hatred of a lie.” 

Pierre, with feelings of unutterable bliss, withdrew, 
‘companied only by father Thomas, for brother Antoine, 
fearful of betraying himself by his emotion, had retired to 
the door of the palace where he awaited his pupil. The 
thee returned in silence to the convent, and entered the 
cell of the Superior. Then said brother Antoine : 

“Pierre, thou hast saved my soul, and removed the 
only regret which could lure me back to the world. My 
work will not die! Now I can expiate in repentance 


away. I will pray for thee ; and implore the aid of the 
Almighty that thou mayest nobly accomplish the great 
| work with which thou art entrusted. If my lessons, 
| and the divine skill which Heaven has given thee suffice 
| not, come and rap on the door of my cell—my counsels 
shall await thee. But come not, remember, unless 
| necessity requires it, for I wish to die to the world and 
forget all its empty dreams of glory. I wish to bury 
myself in repentance—yes, I swear by the Holy Trinity 
that I will ask no one, not even father Thomas, a single 
question about our glorious church. Adieu, my child. 
May Heaven be thy aid.” 

Pierre melted to tears and knelt before brother An- 
toine, who lifted his trembling hands over the head of 
the young man, and murmured a short prayer. Then 
he withdrew abruptly into the cell and made no reply to 
the words of farewell uttered by the weeping Pierre. 


CHAPTER SIXTH.-—-THE CHATEL. 


Six years afterwards, the holy temple was finished, 
with the exception of a few trivial parts which could be 
completed at leisure, and which would not in the least 
retard the consecration of the church. Although this 
consecration had not yet taken place, the Chapel occu- 
| pied not less the attention of all Paris, and the renown 
| of its marvellous workmanship had already spread even 
to the remotest provinces of France. Many pretended 
that the architect had resorted to supernatural means to 
elevate those light and lofty spires which it seemed im- 
possible to believe were constructed of stone; and such 
persons had waited with impatience the removal of the 
scaffolding which sustained the work, believing that 
without such support those towering columns would fall 
and carry with them a portion of the edifice. But 
Pierre De Montreuil triumphed at this first test of his 
work, and his enemies, more jealous and exasperated 
than ever, had no alternative but to accuse the architect 
with having been aided by the devil. The church was, 
in truth, a master-piece of grace and elegance. The 
historians of all epochs have described it with admira- 
tion. The canon, Moraud, says: 

“ Among all the monuments of piety, there is none 
more beautiful and more magnificent than the Holy 
Chapel of Paris. It excels all the churches in this part 
of the world and is the most superb of any which Saint 
Louis commanded to be built. This good king, having 








collected with infinite care and considerable expense the 
instruments of our Saviour’s crucifixion, together with 
the trophies of his combats and triumph, wished to 
erect an edifice worthy of these sacred relics. Every 
one must acknowledge that the piety of Saint Louis has 
been seconded by the industry of the architects. It can 
truly be said that they have surpassed the knowledge of 
their age, for this work is still the admiration of con- 
noiseurs of the present day, and it seems as if some hand 





more than mortal had worked at the unequalled monu- 
ment.” 

And whilst executing this admirable work, Pierre De 
Montreuil had never been to ask the advice of brother 
Antoine. He had chosen to struggle perseveringly 





crime that a life-time of tears can scarcely wash 


against the obstacles which opposed him, rather than to 
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associate his benefactor in his labors. 


. } 
who had complained to see so young a man entrusted || have earned. 


with a mission of such importance. 

In this he had acted more like an artist than a grate- 
ful man. In this he had listened more to the voice of 
self than to the dictates of his own heart—for he must 
have known that brother Antoine awaited his coming 
with the deepest feelings of impatience. Brother An- 
toine, whe, notwithstanding the rigor of his penitence, 
and the fervor of his repentance, watched unceasingly 
in the agonies of doubt for the approach of him who 
alone could gratify the only wish that the poor monk 
had left on earth. Oh, how many times, too much 
troubled in his mind to pray, he leaned, with palpitating 
heart and flaming eye, against the door of his cell to 
listen if the steps which sounded along the corridor, 
were the steps of Pierre. Then, deceived by his hopes, 
he retucned to his gloomy thoughts, and asked himself 
if Pierre had not died and left unfinished the work for 
which he had periled his soul. 

“ Ah, the ungrateful boy, the ungrateful boy; he has 
forgotten, he has abandoned me—abandoned without 
saying ‘thy church is finished—thy dream is realized.’ 
Cursed be he for he compromises my salvation. He 
destroys my hopes of eternity. Oh, why do my vows 
restrain me here? Why have I sworn not to pass the 
door of this cloister? Why does a stream of blood, the 
blood of my victim, flow between me and the world? I 
should have been present to construct my noble edifice, 
for this young, giddy boy to whom I so foolishly confided 
the task, has no doubt sunk under the weight of such a 
burden. Or he has perished and my work with him. 
Oh, Heaven! let not an unfortunate wretch be over- 
whelmed with thoughts so sad. Holy Virgin, intercede 
forme. Mywork! Oh, my glorious work. IfI knew 
what had become of it! If I knew that it had not 
perished—then would I redouble the rigors of my 
repentance. Then would [ torture my body morning 
and evening with the severest discipline. Then would 
I pass each night in prayer on the cold floor of my cell 
—my work—my work! if I only knew that it had not 

perished !” 

Alas, Pierre came not to console the upfortunate. 
And it was not to the monk alone that he displayed neg- 
lect, as he had forgotten the benefactor who had elevated 
him from a miserable life to make him an artist, so had 
he forgotten the young girl who had soothed him in the 
troubles of that life of suffering; who bad so often 
dried his tears, and so often saved him from paternal 
wrath. But many forget in the days of prosperity the 
friends whom they clung to in adversity, and cast them 
off as the liberated captive casts off the fetters which 
only remind him that he was not always free and 
happy. Pierre, who could not tell a lie, had now left 


his benefactor in tears, and the only consoler he had 
known in the days of his misery, in loneliness and sor- 








Thanks to his | ingratitude, but vanity stifled this remorse. 
unparalleled talent for architecture ; thanks to the many || monk,” said he, “‘ belongs the plan, but the execution 
nights and days which he had devoted to study, he had | to me—to me alone. When I appeared before the 
at length triumphed over all these obstacles, and finished } King, I did not wish to claim the merit that belonged 


his work in a manner to awaken the envy of all those || to the unknown—he must now leave me that which | 


& : , ; ; 
inventor and the creator—Pierre de Montreuil has bee, 


‘receive the sacred relicts of the east—to-morrow begs 











“To the 








3ut if he were here, he would not fyi! ; 


I have been the 






say, ‘It is I who have done all this. 






my instrument, nothing more!’ 

“ Then, as to little Agnes, need the King’s architer 
fulfil the promise of the pastry-cook? Need the mu 
realize the airy castles of the child? No doubt Agn« 
loves me, and I return her affection, but what wouli 
my rivals, what would the great lords who treat mes 
an equal, what would the King who honors me for m 










superior talents, what would all these persons say i 
they learned that I was about to marry the little pastry: 
cook who sold them cakes at the sign of “ Saint La» 
rent?” No one here knows my origin—no one her 
knows by what mysterious means I was led to tle 
King. Shall I, like a fool, awaken their ridicule’ 
Shall I deliver myself to the sarcasms of courtiers, an 
No, by my salvation 












the mockeries of my rivals? 
Let Agnes do as I do, and, no matter what it co 
Besides, if she loves me for mys 







subdue her love. 
alone—if her tenderness is not selfish, such a sacrilc 
But no! when she 







will appear necessary even to her. 
sees me she will despair; she will throw herself at» 
feet, and implore me not to abandon her. And Iw 
feel, weak that I am, a desire to yield to her despa: 
But I must banish far from my mind these wigr 
thoughts, and give myself up to the joy and the gly 
of the great solemnity of to-morrow ; for to-morrow th 
Holy Chapel will be consecrated—to-morrow it 














my glory—that glory which will bear my name ‘br 






remotest ages.” 






CHAPTER SEVENTH.—-THE CONSECRATION 






April twenty-fifth, 1248, was the day fixed for 
| imposing ceremony. By dawn the sound of bells fie’ 
| the air, and informed the faithful of the great solemm 
which the christian city was about to behold. Wa 
the earliest sunbeams an immense crowd assem) 
around the Holy Chapel, to watch the arrival of . 
religious associations. They soon appeared, attent® 
by waving banners, and arrayed in their festival co 
tumes. First came the clergymen and scholars © 
Bazoche, preceded by their King, wearing a cro¥" : 
gold. They were soon followed by the Emper ® 
Galilee and his subjects. Afterwards came the differes" 
schools—then the association of merchant, and, la’ 
all the various orders of monks who filled the numer® 
convents of the city. This multitude ranged along 
banks of the Seine, and gazed in a transport of ada 


















ration at the church which had been divested, dus 
the night of the last screen that had before concealed § 
| from their eyes. 

At eight o’clock, King Louis, barefoot, and clothe 
in the royal robea, entered the chapel. He ¥* - 
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who seated herself in the pulpit by the side of Queen 
Margaret, the monarch’s wife. 

Then appeared in the gallery, the Bishop of Frascati, 
Odon, legate of the apostolic see, and many other dig- | 
nitaries of the church from various places. The prelate |} 
| 


| 


received from a young girl, habited in a long white veil, 
the holy relics for which the Chapel had been construc- 
ted, and which consisted, in part of the crown of thorns. 

Then the music of the organ burst forth—clouds of | 





incense arose on every side, and many voices lifted to | 
Heaven the words of 7'’e Deum, chanted in that majes- 
tic key known in the Catholic rite by the name of gre- 
gorien. The King, deeply moved, wept, and returned 
thanks to the Lord. But though great his emotion, it 
did not equal, or even approach that of a Dominican 
monk who knelt before the altar, and uttered the most 
violent sobs. 

“Oh, my God,” murmured he, “ thou hast been too 
merciful to a sinner, unworthy compassion. Thou hast 
pitied his weakness, and deigned to pardon him for still 
indulging an earthly desire. Thank Thee, oh, Lord, 
thank Thee.” 

In his transport he would have fallen insensible, if 
faher Thomas had not hastened to sustain him. 
“Brother Antoine,”’ said he, in a low voice, “‘ you have 
promised to be firm.” 

“IT will be, my father, I will. Take me not hence— 
leave me a few moments longer in this church, for I 
feel that my salvation is here begun. I feel that the 
demon has left me for ever. I have no longer an 
earthly wish. Now all my thoughts and all my desires 
tend towards Heaven.” 

After the ceremonies of mass, and the benediction, 
the Pope’s legate re-appeared on the gallery, and read 
& papal bull, by which a year’s indulgence was granted 
to all those who had assisted in the church or out of it, 
at the ceremony of consecration. Then he added, 
“Now we recommend to your prayers, King Louis, the 
ninth, to whose christian piety we owe the possession 
of that precious relic, the holy crown of Thomas.” 

“ Vive le roi—vive le roi,” enthusiastically shouted 
all the ussistants. 

“We recommend equally to your prayers the Queen 
on mother of the King, and Queen Margaret, his 
wife,” 

“ May they be blessed,” said the crowd. 

“ And it is your duty to pray, for Pierre de Montreuil, 
architect of the Holy Chapel.” 

“God protect him,” repeated all the spectators, 
tuning their eyes to the artist, who knelt at the left of 
the King. 

“ My lord, my lord, pray also for Brother Antoine, 
who—’” 

Brother Antoine hastily placed his hand on the lips 
of the speaker, and such was the noise made by the 
chaunted prayers, such the tumult which reigned in the 
chapel, that no person heard the words of the artist, no 
person remarked the gesture of the monk. When 
silence was restored, the legate added, “‘ Now for the 


was even now chosen as the most pious and the most 
worthy to bear the holy relics, and present them to us 


| at the moment when we were to depesit them in their 


shrine.” 

Agitated, bewildered, and like one under the illusions 
of a dream, Pierre beheld a young girl closely veiled, 
advance and kneel before the altar, where he was 
immediately conducted by Thomas D’Aquin. The 
Bishop of Frascati then commenced the marriage cere- 
mony, and it was only when they were about to ex- 
change rings, that Pierre learned the name of his bride. 

“ Pierre de Montreuil, wilt thou have this woman for 
thy wedded wife? Wilt thou marry Agnes Reparlier, 
thy cousin, and maid of honor to the Queen?” 

“ By my life and my love, in this world, and in the 
world to come.” 

The assistants then joined their hands, and the pre- 
late blessed the happy pair. 

“‘ But how happened this?” asked Pierre, as he led 
the bride forward to receive the salute of the King and 
the two Queens; “ how did it happen ?”’ 

“ Hush, and I will tell thee all. I met, about a year 
since, Madam, the Queen mother, who came to visit, 
in disguise, a poor sick woman whom I was taking 
care of from motives of charity. She saw me sad. I 
related the history of my griefs.”’ 

Arrived before the royal tribunal, Agnes had not 
time to say more. The Queens manifested by a gra- 
cious nod and smile the regard which they felt for the 
young wife. 

“Master Pierre,”’ said Queen Blanche, “I give 
Agnes ten thousand crowns for her dowry.” 

“And I,” said Queen Margaret, ‘“‘ grant her a hand- 
some dwelling in the vicinity of Paris, and we hope the 
Lady de Montreuil will come frequently to court. 

Pierre De Montreuil became, by his own studies, 
a great artist, and executed many important works, 
which gained him a renown, not so brilliant as that 
which he acquired by the Holy Chapel, but a renown 
better merited and which belonged entirely to himself. 
He died the seventeenth of March, 1266, and was buried 
in the chapel which he had constructed for the Abbey 
“Saint Germain-des-Prés.”” He was placed beside his 
wife, Agnes, who died ten months previous. His tomb, 
upon which the artist was represented with a compass 
in his hand, could still be seen before the Revolution. 

Thomas D’Aquin had hung over the pillow of the 
dying Pierre, and prepared him to appear before God. 
He had closed the eyes of the artist and murmured the 
last prayers over his cold clay. A monk shared these 
pious cares, and wept bitterly during their performance. 
Long and cruel austerities had given this monk the 
appearance of extreme age. It was the German artist, 
whose name was unknown, and whose penitence was 
unceasing. 

Eight years afterward Thomas D’Aquin left France 
to pay a visit to his niece. He was taken ill on the 
route and obliged to stop at the Abbey of Fosse-Neuve, 
near Terracine. 








Fecompense. The Queen-mother wishes to unite Pierre 


de Montreuil to one of her maids of honor, the one who 





An hour before his death he wished to be left alone 
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with a Dominican who accompanied him in his journey. | 


This was brother Antoine. 


“* My brother,” said the holy father, ‘‘ in the name of || 
God who has made me his minister on earth, and who i} 


is about to receive me in heaven, I absolve thee from 
the crime which thy repentance has expiated ; and I can 
only give thee these words of pardon and celestial 
hope. ‘The angels in heaven rejoice over a soul 
restored to paradise.’ Adieu. I go to await thee at 
the footstool of the Lord.”’ 

When the monks, alarmed at the silence which 
reigned in the cell of Saint Thomas, concluded at length 
to enter, they found both of the Dominicans dead. The 
corpse of Saint Thomas seemed still extending its favoring 
hand over his companion, who knelt at the bed-side, 
where he had apparently surrendered his soul without 
struggle and without suffering. 


Saint Thomas was buried in the cloister of Fosse- |) 
They deposited his companion by his side, and |! 
his grave-stone bore no title save that of “ Brother || 


Neuve. 


Antoine,” for no person knew—no person ever will 
know his name. 


————C—oooSS——— 


Original. 
A DIRGE. 


I. 
Bear him away to rest ! 

There are no longex toil and woe for him ! 
Lay him but gently on the earth’s cold breast, 
And o’er him chant a low fenereal hymn! 

Il. 
Not for the tranquil dead— 
Not for the eye so passionless and still— 
Not for the silent lip, the lowly head— 
Nor stiffened form, those heavy tears distil ! 
Itl. 
The sunlight in our home, 
Is veiled by darkening shadows from the grave! 
One pilgrim less remains with us to roam, 
O’er life’s fast-speeding, ne’er returning wave ! 
IV. 
One voice whose liquid tone 
Fell like soft music on the listening ear, 
E’en as a ransemed bird, afar hath flown, 
Bearing its melody beyond our sphere ! 
v. 


For him did Nature spread 
Her mighty tablet, deeply graved of yore ! 
Her, wild, unnoticed paths he loved to tread, 
And at her shrine his fervent worship pour. 
VI. 
Leave now the sacred dust— 
Your precious burden—with a brief farewell ! 
The deathless spirit-angels hold in trust, 
And bear it, near the source of love to dwell! 


Boston, Maes. IONE. 


| 
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Original. 


LEAVES FOR THE LYRE.—No. II, 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


WHEN OTHER FRIENDS ARE ROUND THEE 


oi 
Wuew other friends are round thee, 
And other hearts are thine ; 
When other bays haye crown’d thee, 
More fresh and green than mine, 
Then think how sad and lonely 
This doating heart will be, 
Which, while it beats, beats only, 
Beloved one, for thee. 
If. 


Yet, do not think I doubt thee, 
I know thy truth remains.— 
I would not live without thee, 
For all the world contains. 
Thou art the star that guides me 
Along life’s troubled sea, 
And, whatever fate betides me, 
This heart still turns to thee. 





WESTWARD HO! 
1. 
Droop not, brothers ! 
As we go 
O’er the mountains 
Westward ho! 
Under boughs of mistletoe, 
Log-huts we'll rear, 
While herds of deer and buffalo, 


Furnish the cheer! L 
File o’er the mountains—steady, boys! 
For game afar M 
We have our rifles ready, boys! 
Aha! Ti 
Throw care to the winds. 
Like chaff, boys !—ha ! 4 Ar 
And join in the laugh, boys! 
Hah!—hah !—hah ! 
It. 
Cheer up, brothers ! Dr, 
As we go 
Th 


O’er the mountains, 
Westward ho! 

When we’ve wood and prairie-land, 
Won by our toil, 

We'll reign like kings in fairy-land, 
Lords of the soil. 

Then westward ho! in legions, boys! 
Fair Freedom’s star, 

Points to her sunset regions, boys! 

Aha! 

Throw care to the winds, TI 
Like chaff, boys !—ha ! 

And join in the laugh, boys ! ly 
Hah !—hah !—hah ! 


Wil 
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WEARIES MY LOVE OF MY LETTERS. 


THEE 





—— eee —————— 


I. 


Wearies, my love, of my letters ? 

Does she my silence command ? 
Sunders she Love’s rosy fetters, 

As though they were woven of sand ? 
Tires she too of each token, 

Indited with many a sigh ? 
Are all her promises broken? 

And must I love on "till I die? 


Thinks, my dear love, that I blame her, 
With what was a burden to part? 

Ab, no !—with affection I'll name her, 
While lingers a pulse in my heart. 

Although she has clouded with sadness, 
And blighted the bloom of my years, 

1 love her still, even to madness, 
And bless her through showers of tears ! 


My pen I have laid down in sorrow, 
The songs of my lute I forego, 
From neither assistance I’ll borrow, 
To utter my heart-seated wo! 
But peace to her bosom, wherever 
Her thoughts or her foot-steps may stray; 
Memento of mine, again never 
Will shadow the light of her way. 





LOVE THEE, DEAREST? 
I. 


Love thee, dearest ?—Hear me.—Never 
Will my fond vows be forgot! 

May I perish, and for ever, 
When, dear maid, I love thee not! 

Then turn not from me, dearest !—Listen ! 
Banish all thy doubts and fears ! 

And let thine eyes with transport glisten ! 
What hast thou to do with tears? 


Dry them, dearest !—Ah, believe me 
Love's bright flame is burning still ! 
Though the hollow world deceive thee, 
Here’s a heart that never will ! 
Dost thou smile 7—A cloud of sorrow 
Breaks before Joy’s rising sun! 
Wilt thou give thy hand 1—To-morrow 
Hymen, dearest, makes us one. 





THE SWEEP CAROL. 
1. 
Through the streets of New-York city, 
Blithely every morn, 
I carol’d o'er my artless ditty, 
Cheerly though forlorn ! 
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Before the rosy light, my lay 
Was to the maids begun, 

Ere winter snows had pass’d away, 
Or smiled the summer sun. 


Oh, ay O! 
Il. 


In summer months I’d fondly woo 
Those merry dark-eyed girls, 
With faces of the ebon hue, 

And teeth like eastern pearls. 
One vow'd my love she would repay— 
Her heart my song had won, 
When winter snows had passed away, 
And smiled the summer sun. 


Oh, ay O? 


Ilt. 


A year, alas! had scarcely flown,— 
Hope beam’d but to deceive— 
Ere T was left to weep alone, 
From morn ‘till dewy eve ! 
She died one dreary break of day !— 
Grief weighs my heart upon !— 
In vain the snows may pass away, 
Or smile the summer sun. 
Oh, ay, O! 





MINIATURE. 
I. 


THE 


William was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife— 

Fresh as if touched by fairy wand, 
With beauty, grace and life. 

He almost thought it spoke :—he gazed 
Upon the treasure still, 

Absorbed, delighted and amazed, 
To view the artist’s skill. 


I. 
“« This picture is yourself, dear Jane, 
’Tis drawn to nature true : 
I’ve kiss’d it o’er and o’er again, 
It is so much like you.” 
“ And has it kiss’d you back, my dear?” 
“ Why—no—my love!” said he. 
“ Then, William, it is very clear, 
’Tis not at all dike me!” 





HONESTY. 


Aw entirely honest man, in the severe sense of the 
word, exists no more than an entirely dishonest knave ; 
the best and the worst are only approximations to those 
qualities. Who are those that never contradict them- 
selves ? yet honesty never contradicts itself. Who are 
they that always contradict themselves ! yet knavery is 
mere self-contradiction. Thus the knowledge of man 
determines not the things themselves, but their propor- 
tions, the quantum of congruities and incongruities.— 


|, Lavater’s Aphorisms. 























































EMILY CARYSFORT. 
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which she addressed herself to the simple task of making 
|tea, would have furnished a good lesson to those wh, 
|conceive that they perform all the duties of hospitality 
| when a galver of half-cold tea or coffee is sent wandering 
sy maé) Mega Cc. Emovnr. ! around a circle of assembled friends. I used to wonder 
qccrtinnianpennnens , much how the stiff and solemn old lady ever came to b 

so intimate a friend of my respected relative. Avy 

Mabel was a little brisk bustling body, with quick black 
|| eyes, and a wide-awake expression of countenance, 
| Her small feet, tiny as a fairy’s, were always beating 


Original. 
EMILY CARYSFORT; 


OR, A TALE OF TEMPER. 













Waite looking over some old letters belonging to a 
deceased friend, a few days since, I was particularly 
interested by several, written in the clear, round hand, 















common to ladies of the past generation, and charac- 


and warm-heartedness perfectly charming to me. They 
had been written many years since,—the ink was faded 
and the paper yellow with age, yet, the noble senti- 
ments drawn from the depths of a pure heart, and the 
words eloquent with virtue and affection, still remained 





terized by a degree of refinement, practical good-sense || (¥ick-time upon the carpet, her taper fingers were fu 





; : ‘ 
as » zemorial of the amiable writer, whose hand had | 


long since forgot its cunning in the silent grave. My was not there to occupy it, for I never saw it in any other 


i] . ° 9 
deceased relative, to whom the letters were addressed, || Place than directly opposite to Mrs. Carysfort’s cum 


had nearly reached the Psalmist’s span of life, when she | 
laid aside the burden of existence, and the friend whose | 
thoughts she breathed from the silent pages before me, 
had preceded her to the valley of the shadow of death. | 
Their friendship had commenced in early youth, and 
had withstood all changes of time and circumstance. | 
Even the diverse destiny which had bestowed on one the | 
sweet solace of domestic ties and had doomed the other 
to loneliness and celibacy, had not severed the bonds of 
affection. I well remember the visits paid by my aunt, 
(who to my childish view was even then an old woman, ) 
to this aged lady. I was a very little girl, but I shall 
never forget the feeling of awe which crept over me 
when taken into the presence of Mrs. Carysfort. There | 
was a stateliness in her manner,—a gravity almost 





approaching to sternness in her pallid face, and a rigidity } 


in her marked and handsome features, which seemed 
to repel all familiarity. Her apartment was always 
arranged with that scrupulous regularity which has 
something quite terrific to the ideas of a restless and 
busy child. The heavy mahogany chairs seemed nailed 
to their places, the carved lions’ feet of the tables had 
made such deep impressions in the thick Turkey carpet 
that it was quite impossible for them to occupy a wrong 
position, while the old lady’s high-backed seat, 
which stood half way between the fire-place and the 
window, and the quaintly-fashioned foot-stool, embroi- 
dered with the sembiance of a white cat crouching 
beneath the weight of an enermous basket of flowers 
upon her back, occupied the centre of a square rug which 
had doubtless beer originally woven to receive the genu- 
flexions of some devout Musselman. Every thing was 
conducted with the most perfect regularity, as if keeping 
time with the drowsy clock that ticked in the corner, 
and I sometimes fancied that Mrs. Carysfort’s low and 
somewhat montonous voice, had been modulated to suit 
that solemn and sleepy sound. When the old lady 
moved, it was with the soberness and dignity of one 
who had learned grace in the school of minuets and 
pavons, not among giddy cotillions and crazy jigs. Her 
mode of performing the most habitual acts was different 










ever busied with netting, knitting or knotting, (I hope 
you understand the distinction, friend reader,) and she 
was just as fidgetty as Mrs. Carysfort was solemn 
Almost the only moveable thing in the apartment was 
the rocking chair, appropriated to Aunt Mabel, and | 
rather think it was banished from the room when she 










brous seat. There would Aunt Mabel sit, keeping her 
self in perpetual motion by the touch of her pointed 
shoe against her friend’s footstool, knitting as if for her 
daily bread, talking as if her life depended upon the number 
of words she might utter in agiven time, and occasionally 
gazing up into the face of the old lady with a look o 
cheerful good humor and affection, which Mrs. Carysfor 
always returned with a grave smile of kindness. They 
seemed to understand each other perfectly, and yet 
there were certainly wonderful differences in their 
character, which at that period I of course could nm 
analyze. A child of six summers may observe ani 
remember things which only the experience of later lift 
enables her to comprehend ; and many circumstances 
which I can now recall when seen by the light of 
memory, and examined by the aid of reason’s mic 
scope, assume forms very different from those whic 
were originally impressed upon my childish fancy. 
The letters which I had so recently found amon 
Aunt Mabel’s papers, were written during Mrs. Cary+ 
fort’s abode in Europe, where she had spent the firs 
years of her married life. To me, whoonly remember! 
her as a cold, formal old lady in high-crowned cap, sa 
dress and gold spectacles, these letters formed a mo* 
singular study. Their perusal seemed to me like * 
modification of the old magical trick which raised te 
spectre of a rose from its own ashes. While I read tte 
expressions of warm-hearted youthful feeling, traced 8 
the faded characters of by-gone years, memory cou) 
up the wrinkled brow, the grey locks, the ghastly palid 
face of the writer, while the contrast between these 
pen-and-ink sketches of the past, and my recollectio™ 
of the person would have been almost ludicrous, had a 
not been absolutely painful. The more I read, 
more I wondered at the enthusiasm and earnestness 
feeling which had characterized the early life of 0 
| whose age was so passionlessandcold. I found mysel 
wondering whether the snows of time had extingwisheé 
or only covered the internal fires of the heart; until, # 
length the papers which I had taken up only to beg™ 
an idle hour, became a new study in human nature. 

































from present customs, and the impressive manner with 






As 1 have a habit, very common among ladies, # 
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SS .>.-. 
never looking at the date of a lettter unless something || calamity had paralyzed the heart which once was so 
particularly calls my attention to it, I read on, without || keenly alive to every joy and sorrow. The few letters 
regarding the precise epochs at which the various | that followed the one just given were written in precisely 
epistles were credited, until I came toone which startled the same style, and I no longer found any discrepancy 
me by its singular want of harmony with those that pre- between them and her daily manners. But the impres- 
cededit. They had been like the outpourings of a heart sion that some strange and rapid change had taken 
which was moved by every passing emotion,~—the ex- |! place in Mrs. Carysfort’s character remained so strongly 
pressions of a passionate nature which was actuated by | fixed upon me, that I was induced to make some 
sudden and violent impulses,—but this was entirely | inquiry into the history of one whom I had hitherto 
diferent. It referred to some domestic affliction and remembered with little interest. 
ran thus : | What a rich treasure of legendary lore is gathered up 
“There has been a chasm in our correspondence, jn the minds of those valuable members of society, 
dear Mabel, over which we must ever hang the cloud of | nown by the name of maiden aunts! Aunt Mabel 
darkness and horror. You cannot look into that awful !}aq a sister whom she was in the habit of calling 
sloom, and I would not, if I could, depict the fearful « -};72” to the day of her death, when the cu1Lp had 
images which issue from it to haunt my waking visions. /attained the mature age of forty-five years; and as this 
Let the past be as if it had never been, at least in our lady chose to follow her elder sister’s example of 
intercourse, and let us speak only of the present. You | celibacy, she is still at the age of three score a “ child” 
have doubtless been informed of the recent death of my | jn her ignorance of the troubles and trials of domestic 
dear mother, and though you have learned it from stran- ‘life. Full of cheerfulness and good humor, she yet 
gers and not from myself, I will offer no apology. Your |! abounds in sympathy and tenderness, while the sight of 
affectionate heart can enter and doubtless has entered | her round merry face and the sound of her pleasant 
into the feelings which have been awakened in a bosom chirping voice are the best panacwes in the world for 
lacerated by grief for the loss of an object so very dear || an attack of that terrible disease termed “the Blues.” 
tome. Iam at present, my dear Mabel, much more || Ty hey | applied for,some information respecting Mrs. 
resigned to this afllicting dispensation; I wish I could | Carysfort’s early history, and she furnished me with 
sy altogether, but though the reason of duty is more \some simple and striking facts which condensed the 
plain, the practice of it is more difficult. When all is | eyents of a life-time. I would give them in the old 
raid, natural affection will have its course, and even jady’s own words if I dared, but she would never forgive 
after our judgment is satisfied it will require sometime me if I were to put her in print, so the reader must be 
to still our rebellious passions. In my approaches to | content with my version of this ower ¢rwe tale. 
the throne of grace, the third petition throws conviction ‘ 
upon my soul and covers me with confusion, that my | 
heart should gainsay what my lips have uttered. Lhave | Never did any one enter upon life under brighter 
‘wish, a fervent desire for such a measure of patience i auspices than Emily Carysfort, and never did happiness 
that I may in truth be resigned to the will of Heaven. | seem more deservedly bestowed. Her Juno-like figure 
Seeing happiness here is so shadowed with affliction, we | and noble contour of face attracted the admiration of 
ought to raise our hopes to the expectation of a more " all who looked upon her, while her agreeable manners 
perfect happiness in a purer world; none of the things | and sunny cheerfulness added new loveliness to her ey 
of time and sense would then be sufficient temptations | personal beauty. The idol of her parents, she knew 
to withdraw us from the sublime contemplation of that | not an ungratified desire and scarcely an unanticipated 
vast Eternity into which we would then be ready to ‘| wish, so that her childhood passed like a joyous holyday ; 
launch at any moment. Pray for me, dear friend, pray || while her early marriage with a man of worth and 


that strength may be given me to bear with an equal | wealth, seemed to promise that her future years would 


‘pirit all the misfortunes which have fallen upon me.” l be exempted from most of the serious ills of life. But, 
The quaint phraseology of this letter evinces the period || in a world destined to be a scene of probation rather 
“which it was written, for none but a reader of the || than happiness,—a world where change is written upon 
Darwins, the Sewards and the Montagues of the day | all things,—the discipline of life cannot begin too early. 
would have fallen into sucha style. But the peculiarity | The trials and troubles which beset the young heart 
which struck me in it, was its exceeding coldness, and I even in childhood, (and none but those who have 
the tone of abstract reasoning that seemed to have || outlived the remembrance of their youth can dery that 
taken the place of the earnest and impassioned elequence | childhood haz its trials,) are as necessary to the proper 
d the other letters. On looking back, and comparing | development of character as are the afflictions of later 
“ates, I found that there had been an interval of seven | years. How often do we hear persons predict future 
years between the cessation of her former correspondence | ill-fortune tothose whose youth is measured but by indul- 
. this renewal of epistolary intercourse. Yet the gence and affection! Their gift of prophecy is derived 
Pon af time alone could not account for this total | from the teachings of experience, and they utter solemn 
afi the character of the writer, and as I remem- | truths without even reflecting @pon their profound pbi- 
fervid eloquence with which she was wont to losophy. They, themselves, know not that the bitter 


pirate the most trifling subjects of interest, I was com- || waters which so often well up in the path of the nursling 


Pelled to believe that some sudden and fearful stroke of |) of prosperity, may be traced back to the tiny fountain of 
25 
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evil passions which gushes forth beneath the flowers of 
early indulgence. 

To the young bride who seemed to have at once 
exchanged the amusements of the child for the duties of 
the woman, life had hitherto been but a prolonged festival, 
and she therefore entered upon her new vocation as if it 
were only a pleasing transition in the circle of her enjoy- 
ments. Mr. Carysfort’s age was nearly double that of his 
youthful wife. 
taste, and large fortune, made him a decided favorite in 


His fine person, courtly manners, elegant 


society ; while a certain gravity and solidity of character, 
for which his years would scarcely account, seemed to 
unfit him for the company of the young and the volatile. 
The brilliancy of Emily’s mind, the charms of her sunny 
cheerfulness, and the noble beauty of her person, made 
a deep impression upon the heart of one who had delayed 


EMILY GARYSFORT. 











but not forsworn marriage; while Emily, actuated by 
the mixed and varied motives which usually determine 
the fancy of a very young and inexperienced girl, readily 
accepted the proposals of a man whom all the world 
united in approving. But the intimacy of married life 
soon afforded an opportunity for the display of great 
diversities in their characters. Mr. Carysfort was a 
man of deep and powerful passions, which were rarely 
and never violently expressed. His anger was seldom 
aroused, but when once inflamed, it was like a fire 
kindled in the dark bosom of a fathomless mine, un- 
quenched and unquenchable. A peculiar reserve which 
had been his prevailing trait from boyhood, gave a sem- 
blance of stoicism to his daily habits, and a calm tran- 
quillity of feeling which it had been the study of his life 
to acquire, enabled him to be a spectator of the wild 
emotions of the human heart, rather than a sympathising 
sharer in its weaknesses. Emily, on the contrary, was 
the very creature of wayward feeling. With her every 
affection was a passion, every fancy a sentiment, every 
The very brilliancy of her 
character, like the beauty of the opal, was caused by its 


impulse a vivid emotion. 


 changefulness, for it was the vivacity of her feelings, the 
quickness of her sens'bility and the almost petulant 
gayety of her manners which shed so much light around 
her. So long as her path led only amid flowers and 
beneath sunshine, these characteristics were very lovely, 
but the first shadow of a coming cloud, the earliest 
blight of some cherished flower, would test the true 
nature of these fairy gifts. 

Emily's besetting sin, though she knew it not, was 
irritability of temper. Continual indulgence had pre- 
vented the discovery of its existence, for such a fault may 
strike deep root ere it be discovered if circumstances do 
not develope its noxious qualities. With all her gayety 
and cheerfulness, she was yet wayward and petulant, 
and utterly impatient of contradiction or restraint. 
Accustomed to the gratification of every whim, she had 
never acquired that forbearance which is, after all, a 
woman's best and zichest dower. She was alike aston- 
ished and indignant at the first instance of opposition to 


her will, which originated in some petty difference of 


opinion between Mr. Carysfort and herself. She could 


























































her husband regarded her strongly-expressed vexation; 
and, when she compared his manner with the anxiety 
always evinced by her parents if she wore a clouded 
brow, she could not but consider herself a very ill-used 
wife. Mr. Carysfort was more surprized than he cared 
to confess, when he witnessed the first ebullition of 
temper in his young and lovely wife ; but he regardedit 
as the effervescence of girlish folly, and trusted thy 
time and a proper degree of restraint would soon subdue 
any such faults. He therefore determined to exact the 
most implicit obedience, and the most unwearied for 
bearance from her, as the best means of teaching he 
the proper control of a hasty temper. 

Circumstances, at this time, induced Mr. Carysfonw 
decide upon a residence of several years in Europe, and 
Emily thus found herself deprived of the society of ber 
indulgent parents at the same time that she was sh 
jected to this new species of discipline on the part d 
her husband. Kindness and affectionate remonstrane 
might have done much with the spirited but good-hearted 
Emily, while the contempt which Mr. Carysfort cas 
upon her petulance and his determined opposition tobe 
will, only increased the evil he designed to cure. Ther 
were faults in his own temper which could not escay 
the quick eye of the aggrieved wife, and which mai: 
her the less disposed to submit to his continual restrain. 
Obstinate and self-opinionated, Mr. Carysfort was » 
tenacious of his own will in the veriest trifle of domeste 
economy, as in the most importaat matters of daily lik 
and conduct. His pertinacity sometimes displayed itse! 
so childishly in the most petty things, that Emily ws 
strongly disposed to retaliate his contempt of her irritabl 
temper, by an equal contempt for his foolish obstinacy. 
But his perfect coolness and self-possession gave lim! 
decided advantage over her in all discussions, 
seldom did argument between them end without pe 
sionate reproaches and tears on the one part, and the 
most provokingly calm and cutting rebukes on 


other. 


“The falling out of lovers renewal is of love.” 


So says the old ballad, and this may be true of the diy 
of courtship, when, to use the words of another # 
world rhyme : 


“ She who chides her lover forgives him ere he goes.” 


But let not those, whom the marriage tie unites, ™* 
take poetry for philosophy, and endeavor to apply ae 
a rule of conduct. The sovereignty with which pa" 
has invested woman, is resigned at the altar’s foot ms 
she who knelt a queen, rises a vassal, at least if nots 
slave. Happy, thrice happy they, who find in 
subjection their unfailing source of lifelong enjoy™™ 
Happy they who learn by blessed experience bee 
sweet is dependence when love is the ruler! Bu 
no woman hope to retain the power which once ™* 
her will a law to the sterner nature of map. 

chains which she once threw around her lover my ™ 
worn with pleasure and with pride, long after the ™ 
riage bond has been woven with them, but they m= 





not understand the cold, quiet indifference with which 





be twined with fresh roses, by the hand of gentle 
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. must seem only the ornaments, not the fetters || advantage of the child’s thirst for knowledge, Mr. 
and they y ag 


of his free will. 


|Carysfort delighted in imparting to him information on 


The frequent differences which occurred between Ihe subjects which he could by any possibility bring 


| 
} 
| 


Mr. Carysfort and his wife, tended gradually to dimin- | 
ish the affection of both. His superiority in age, in- 
duced him to regard his wife as a petted and spoiled | 
child, whose opinions were not of the slightest value, 
and whose anger was of no moment; while Emily 
bevan to consider him in the light of a tyrannical master, 
wno exacted implicit obedience from one, who, if less 
experienced, was yet as likely to be right as himself. 
A new tie, however, was formed between them ere the 
bond of conjugal affection was quite severed. In the 
third year of their marriage, a son was born, and with 
their mutual love for their beautiful boy was blended a 
reminiscence of love to each other. Fora time Mr. 
Carysfort seemed to forget every fault of temper, 
every act of wilfulness in the mother of his fair child ; 
while the proud and happy wife forgave all former 
sternness, all bitter reproofs to him who now bent with 
softened heart over the cradle of his little one. At 
that period, every broken link might have united, every 
discordant feeling harmonized, had they possessed one 
friend who could have taught them the lesson of mutual 

forbearance. But it was destined to be far otherwise. 
As the child grew older, instead of being a new bond 
of union between his parents, he seemed to be only a 
new and perpetual source of disputes. Mr. Carysfort 
had certain theories of education to which his wife was 
not inclined to submit; and, when, in pursuance of his 
plans, he prescribed the dress, diet and moral disci- 
pline of a child who was yet in the nurse’s arms, he 
was met by undisguised contempt and reproaches. 
Like all speculative philosophers, however, he became 
more obstinate in proportion as he was opposed, and 
the consequenee was, that the poor child was made to 
suffer, by being subjected to the whims of both parents. 
Mr. Carysfort pursued a system which he fancied would 
secure to his son the blessings of an equable and firm 
temperament, while his mother, actuated by the im- 
pulse of every changeful feeling, lavished upon him 
every indulgence which could pamper a depraved will, 
and, at the same time, visited, with all the severity of a 
goaded temper, every deviation, not from duty, but 
from her commands. She took no pains to teach him 
the difference between right and wrong, or to point out 
clearly the path of duty. She sought not to impress 
upon his ductile mind the lessons of moral and religious 
truth. “Do this, because I tell you to do it,” was her 
usual method of enforcing obedience, and thus, while 
‘smarting under a sense of injustic herself, she subjected 
her child to the same blind reliance upon another's 
will, which, in her own case, seemed so severe a task. 
At seven years of age, little Frank Carysfort was one 
of the loveliest of children, but he was a model for a 
Asa rather than a painter, for his beauty lacked 
oat of fresh and joyous childhood. Strikingly 
city oo in feature, he had all her natural viva- 
ae mper, all her quick sensibility, together with a 
Peer. talent, and a precocity of genius which ren- 
im the idol of his philosophic father. Taking 


within the scope of his intellect. His mind was sub- 
| jected to the heaviest burdens—his judgment prema- 
|turely developed, was tried to the utmost—his imagi- 
‘nation, always an active principle in children, was 
‘urged to the loftiest flights; while his physical frame 
| was subjected to cold and fatigue and privation, in 
‘order to make him sufficiently robust in body to bear 
the workings of his active mind. This unnatural action 
of the mental powers was scarcely more injurious than 
his mother’s injudicious indulgence. As a sort of com- 
pensation to the boy for his father’s rigid discipline, he 
was allowed the most luxurious dainties in excess, and 
nothing that could gratify a wayward and selfish child, 
was denied, so long as he did not disobey his mother’s 
will. The consequence of such counteracting systems 
was, that both mind and body suffered the severest 
‘injury. The rosy freshness of health gave place to the 
|pale tint of secret disease, his large intellectual eyes 
| gleamed with a feverish brightness, while the noble 
beauty of his attenuated features gave something of the 
| expression of the sharply chiselled marble to his boyish 
| face. 
| The catastrophe of my tale is a terrible one. If I 
|were drawing on my imagination for these details, I 
| might be accused of a want of political justice in the 
| dénowement, but the most harrowing part of the story 
is perfectly true. 

| It happened one day that Mr. Carysfort had been 
| particularly severe in his experimental education, and, 
Frank, wearied and irritable, gladly retreated to his 
mother’s apartment. But Mrs. Carysfort was in no 
| mood to soothe the excited child. Tiat same morning 
bitter words had passed between her and her husband, 
|respecting the fading boy, and Mr. Carysfort had re- 
peated some of Frank’s childish confidences respecting 
bis mother’s secret indulgence of his whims. She had 
| been subjected to new mortifications and restrictions 
|in consequence of the child’s unguarded confessions to 
| his father, and she therefore felt little disposed to re- 
| ceive the peevish boy with the untiring patience which 
should ever be a mother’s characteristic. As a resource 
from her own painful thoughts, and a stimulant to her 
jaded feelings, she had lately applied herself to a cer- 
tain kind of reading, and nothing so effectually drowned 
her sense of care, for a time, as a new romance, or an 
exciting novel. Ever in extremes, she was now as pas- 
sionately fond of this new pursuit as she had once been 
| of the delights of society, and would bear no interrup- 
‘tion of her pernicious studies. When Frank entered 
‘her apartment, she was deeply engaged in a book of 
|this character, and was in the full enjoyment of her 
false enthusiasm and mistaken sensibility, when the 
boy’s petulance and teasing peevishness aroused her 
from her pleasing trance. Irritated against him for 
having been the innocent cause of her recent vexations, 
'she harshly rebuked his ill-humor. This only increased 
| the evil, and Frank, already wearied in mind and body 














_by his morning tasks, gave way to all his natural vio- 
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lence of temper, which ended in a flood of tears. Ex-|| tion, which might unfold a dark tale of vindictin 
asperated beyond all patience by his pertinacious con-|| tyranny. Whatever might have been her bodily and 
duct, Mrs. Carysfort threw down her book, seized the | mental suffering during those terrible years, she never 
child by the arm, and shaking him severely in her anger, | disclosed the secret to any living creature. But pr. 
thrust him out of the apartment. As she closed the || morse and sorrow, and a bitter sense’ of her own power. 
door and resumed her book, one loud cry broke on her | less subjection to one whose every passion seemed con 
ear. 't seemed the climax of Frank’s passion, for|| centrated into a deadly hatred, had wrought a fearful 


from that moment no sound disturbed the silence of 
the apartment. 

An hour had probably elapsed ere Mrs. Carysfort , 
closed the book, and prepared to descend to the draw-_ 
ing-room. Twilight had gradually deepened around 
her, as she sat in the recess of a window, absorbed in 
the engrossing interest of the tale she had been reading, 
and as she opened the door, she was almost surprized 
to find the hall quite dark. She stepped out—her foot 
struck some object in the passage, and the next instant 
a shriek, which might have almost awakened the dead, 
echoed through the house. Servants came hurrying in| 
from all directions—lights were brought, and as Mr. 
Carysfort reached the spot, he beheld the forms of his 
wife and son lying senseless on the floor. Medical aid 
was immediatly summoned. Mrs. Carysfort was re- 


stored to consciousness, but the boy—pale and beauti- 
ful as a stricken flower—was already cold and stiff in || 
death ! 
The ravings of Mrs. Carysfort’s frantic grief revealed | 
all she could tell of the fearful mystery. A post mor-. 
tem examination, on which the bereaved father sternly || 
insisted, resulted in the discovery of a diseased state of | 
the brain, which, sooner or later, would have eventua- | 
ted in death or imbecility. The immediate cause of} 
death appeared to be concussion of the brain, such as | 
might be produced by some sudden shock, and in this || 
case, probably, was produced by the mother’s violence. | 
Had the child been in vigorous health, the chastisement | 
* he had received could not possibly have injured him, | 
but in the state to which he had been reduced by a dis- | 
ease, superinduced by injudicious mental culture, the | 
shock had proved instantaneously fatal. 

Of Mrs. Carysfort’s history during the several suc-| 
ceeding years, but little was ever known in her native | 
land. Immediately after the death of her son, she was 
immured in a private lunatic asylum, in France, a! 
raving, and, apparently, hopeless maniac. How long 
she continued in this state is uncertain, but she only | 
obtained her release after her husband had followed to | 
the grave his darling boy. It was whispered that her | 
confinement had continued long after the return of 
reason entitled her to liberty; and that the influence 
of her stern husband had been exerted, during the 
remainder of his life, in ensuring her perpetual impri- | 
sonment. Whether this was true, cannot now be deter-| 
mined, but certain it is, that, after the death of Mr. | 
Carysfort, his executors felt themselves compelled to 
release the unhappy wife. Mrs. Carysfort returned to 
her native land, and took possession of the large estate| 
which the law allowed her to claim from her husband’s | 
relatives, who, as it seemed, preferred resigning the | 
fortune which they held under the provisions of Mr. | 








Carysfort’s will, rather than allowing a legal investiga- | 





— 


change in her whole being, for, from that time— 


‘* Never tear her cheek descended, 

And seldom smile her brow yubended ; 
And o’er that lovely face were wrought, 
The intersected lines of thought, 
Those furrows which the burning share 
Of Sorrow ploughs untimely there.” 


Cold, calm, and utterly inexeitable, she was like the 
shipwrecked mariner who stands upon the verge of the 
|, ocean which has swallowed up all his venture, and 
looks without either hope or fear upon its rage. The 
waves of passion might roll to her very feet, but she 
trod the pathway dry-shod; nothing could touch her 
|| now; one deep and stunning grief had destroyed al 
capacity for future suffering. Yet who can tell wha 

bitter pangs were hidden beneath that brow? whe cm 
| measure the depth of that envenomed fountain, whow 
_ || waters had flung desolation upon every flower of life! 
| who can determine the keenness of the agony which 
_ was ever eating like a canker into her heart of hearts! 


“|The deepest ice that ever froze, 
Can only o’er the surface ciose— 
The luring stream lies quick below, 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow.” 


(Nore.—Lest the catastrophe of my tale should seem as ia- 
probable as it is unnatural, I would only state that it is th 


‘only part of the above sketch which is actually true. Ti 


mother was a celebrated English actress, who died some years 
since at an advanced age, and the child’s death is said to have 
occurred in the manner just narrated.) 


Brookiyn, L. I. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


In life’s spring time the glad earth seems 
With sunlight thick bestrown— 
Caressing bird, and leaf, and flower, 
But the shadow is unknown. 


We see the warm light where it rests, 
On stream and mountain sheen, 

Unmindful of the valley left 
In shadows dim between. 

And when the moon-shine hushingly, 
Glides down on hill and vale 

She hides from us the shadow clasped 
Unto her bosom pale. 

Alas! for the coming change that will 
The sunshine chase away, 

And leave on hill, and stream, and flower, 
Dim shadows, cold, and grey. 

Alas! for the eye will turn aside, 
Where gladness dwelt of yore, 

And mark the shadows chase the light 
From us, for ever more. 

The forest and the mountain top, 
May gleam as bright as ever, 

But childhood’s eye, and childhood’s beart, 
Return to us, oh, never. 
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Original. 
THE BOLD INSURGENT. 


A TALE OF THE YEAR 1675. 


” 


py THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,”’“‘ KYD,” AND “ THE QUADROONE. 


“Death keep him close— 
We have too many Divells still goe loose.— Bacon's Eulogy. 


PART I.-—-SCENE IN THE TAP-ROOM. 


In the reign of Charles, the Second of England, Sir 
William Berkley was Governor of Virginia, then a pet- 
province of royalty, and receiving more of the sunshine 
of kingly favor than any other of the American planta- 
tions. It was settled principally by cavaliers of this 
pince’s ill-fated father’s court, and a party, who, to es- 
cape the retributive vengeance of Oliver Cromwell, 
sought here an asylum from the political tempest that 
laid waste their fair island. Here took refuge many of 
the first Charles’ personal friends and most devoted 
adherents; and with but few exceptions, all of these 
transferred their royalty and affection from the father 
to the son. After the restoration, they would have 
willingly returned from their exile, and were making 
preparations to do so, when the second Charles, desi- 
rous of giving consideration to the province through 
the presence there of men of wealth and family, cout- 
teously signified that it was his royal wish that they 
should remain there, and by their presence and influ- 
ence, countenance the infant coleny, which, on their 
departure, would languish and die. The expression 
of the royal desire was to them a command; and Vir- 
ginia became permanently the home of some of the 
best descended cavaliers of Great Britain, whose de- 
wendants, in this day, have parted not with the high 
tone of gallantry and chivalrous bearing which cha- 
racterized the gentlemen of the court of the unfortu- 
nate Charles. The presence of so large a number of 
good families, who, instead of coming to acquire 
wealth, brought it with them with all its refinements, 
combined with the peculiar favor the colony received 
fom the parent country, contributed to place Virginia 
far before its sister colonies in those luxuries which the 
latter only finally arrived to the enjoyment of, after 
years of patient and laborious toil. This peculiarity 
“ss apparent, and distinctly marked as early as the 
period of our story; and a century and a half has 
*arcely diminished the claim of the “Old Dominion ” 
to this distinctive feature. 

The colonists were composed principally of planters, 
rentlemen of estate, King’s officers, military men, with 
the persons composing the council and court of Sir 
William Berkley. Mechanics, there were few or none, 
‘s all manufactured articles were imported from the 
mother country, from a hat down to a shoe, and ofted- 
‘mes, also, the entire frames of dwelling houses and 
public edifices, Poor white laborers were also rare, as 
— was done by slaves. Loafers were not known 

. It was emphatically a colony of gentlemen! 
Tisit estates extended on both sides of James River, 
my a league, and along both shores of the Chesa- 


|peake. Jamestown was the seat of colonial govern- 
| ment, the residence of Sir William Berkley; and the 
‘centre of all provincial events. Here the governor 
held his court ; here met the assembly, and here were 
the head-quarters of the troops. 
| This town, at the period of our story, in 1675, 
| extended along a rambling street that run parallel with 
| James, then called Powhattan River, for about three 
| quarters of a mile, and faced the south. The place on 
| which it was built, was a peninsula formed by a creek, 
| that, approaching within a few rods of James River, 
above the town, turned with a broad sweep, off sud- 
denly to the left, quite encompassing the town, and 
emptied itself into the river two miles below it. The 
neck that joined. the peninsula thus formed, to the 
main land, was but ten paces in breadth, and across it 
run the only road that led from the town to the interior. 
Besides the state-house, which was an imposing brick 
structure, with a portico and gallery, the governor's 
residence, just out of the village, and a church with a 
lower tower, there was no other public building in the 
town, unless the hostel of Katrine Larence be thus de- 
signated. Katrine had been the prettiest maiden, the 
loveliest bride, and handsomest widow in the whole 
plantation. At the time this story opens, she had re- 
mained in widowhood twelve years, the whilst mistress 
and hostess of the most notable public house in Vir- 
ginia ; “ the resorte,” says the historian, ‘‘of all the gentry 
and best quality of the colony whom businesse and cen- 
cours to the governor brought to town from all partes.” 
One stormy night, several of her guests were congre- 
gated in the tap-room, the chief window of which looked 
towards the council hall or state house. It was the 
night before the meeting of the provincial assembly, 
and the inn was filled with the members that repre- 
sented different parts of the colony, and, as the custom 
then was, most of them were gathered in the tap-room 
after supper, previous to retiring for the night. The 
company was divided or separated into four or five 
groups. Around the fire, (for the night, though a late 
one, was damp and chilly, and a fire comfortable,) was 
drawn a knot of the members, discussing the anticipa- 
ted affairs of the morrow, on the opening of the assem- 
bly. They were mostly dressed in the broad-skirted 
coats, flapped waistcoats, breeches and knee-buckles, 
with the queued and powdered hair of the period. In 
the middle of the floor, seated around a table, was a 
group of town’s-people, from their dress and conversa- 
tion, evidently merchants and ship-masters, talking of 





gains, of winds, and of foreign lands. In a corner of 
the apartment were several seamen, riotously drinking 
and singing over oft replenished cups of gin or claret, 
while in an opposite corner, as if seeking to shun obser- 
vation, were two swarthy and painted Indians, with 
bundles of furs at their feet, bargaining in low guttural 
tones with a little fat, shrewd “ leader" of the town, 
who displayed, in his hands, gay beads, brass rings, and 
other tempting trinkets, as the price for their beaver- 
skins. On one side of the long, low apartment, was a 
semi-circular pulpit, well guarded with an oaken lattice, 








and communicating, by a little window in the rear, with 
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an inner room. This was the “bar” or “tap” of the 
inn, and its presiding deity none other than Katrine 
herself, who was leaning over its counter, and talking 
with a tall, handsome man, not above thirty years of 
age, who, while listening to her with courteous atten- 
tion, was marking all that passed among the several 
groups in the tap-room. This man was finely formed, 
and wore a costume half that of a hunter, and half 
military, which exceedingly became him, while it set 
off tu advantage the firm proportions of his well built 
frame. His whole air, his subdued and calm manner, 
as well as the richness of some parts of his dress, 
showed him to be a man of birth and bearing. His eye 
was grey and large, and clear like an eagle’s, while his 
mouth wore that firm expression that indicated courage, 
daring, and a high and fierce spirit. His complexion 
was florid, his forehead partly shaded by a low Virginia 





palm hat, was broad and smooth; while the strength 
of his noble, but stern brows was relieved by clustering 
locks of light brown hair that escaped from his hat, and 
rested upon his temples. A light, elegant mustache 
graced his upper lip, and a peaked, well trimmed beard 
descended to his breast. He wore a straight sword at 
his side, and in his belt was stuck a pistol, and a long 
two-edged hunting-knife. His smile was pleasant, and 
the few low words he from time to time returned for 
the courteous flow of gossip with which Katrine enter- 
tained him, seemed, from her frequent laughs, not only 
to give her great pleasure, but to be sufficiently well- 
timed—notwithstanding he was all the while more 
intent in listening to the conversation of those about the 
fire-place, than to her. 

“ Come, Colonel,” she said at length, seeing that he 
thought less of her words than he seemed to; “ leave 
the tap-room, and go back into the litle parlor, where 
_ thy supper is laid. There is wine and warm welcome 
for thee there.” 

** Such welcome were a thing not lightly to be turned 
from, Katrine,” he said, ‘‘ but I pray thee let me listen 
a-while to these cavaliers. Their discourse hath espe- 
cial interest for me.”’ 

“ It is nothing but dry assembly talk; I hear it from 
morning ‘till night, until I wish there was no such thing 
as politics in the world.” 

“Were there no politics, dame, thou would’st scaree 
have so crowded a hotel as thou hast this night,” an- 
awered the cavalier. 

“ That is true; but we need not listen to them.” 

“Go, Katrine, I will presently follow thee, and do 
justice to thy board.” 

Thus speaking, he quitted the easy, lounging posture 
he had hitherto assumed, as he leaned with his ear 
towards the hostess, and moved, as if with careless pur- 
pose, towards the fire-place, yet not so near as to attract 
observation by the act. 

“These painted pagans that so infest our borders 
with fire and blood and death in their train, must be 
exterminated,” said one of the older gentlemen of the 
group, continuing the conversation, and striking his 
gold-headed staff upon the hearth, to enforce, by its 





“ They have, a second time, come within thirty miles 


minated the horizon of our very capital,”’ said another. 
“Why Sir William does not send out troops to protect 
the frontier, and punish these savages, is known better 
to himself than it is to me.” 

“Sir William Berkley, our excellent governor, hath 
too much wisdom to shoot bullets through beaver-skins,” 
squeaked a low, chuckling voice, in a distant part of the 
room. 

Every one looked in the direction from which it pro- 
ceeded, and discovered in the speaker the squat frader, 
who was bargaining with the friendly Indians. 

“What mean you, sirrah?” demanded one of the 
members, with indignation. 

“ We all know that Sir William loves the ring of gold 
and silver as well as a Jew,” said the little man with 
a boldness singularly contrasting with his smal! voice and 
diminutive appearance, “ and while he can buy beaver 
skins for a blue bead each, and sell them to his facto 
at a dollar, he will not, by going to war with our red 
friends, put an end to profitable gains.” 

“ By Saint George! there spoke a true word if the 
devil had given it speech!’ cried the second speaker 
with animation. 

“And herein,” said the first, “ lieth, I do verily be 
lieve, the secret of the whole matter. The trader hath 
got to the thumb end.” 

“ Shall we suffer this thing to be, gentlemen,” saids 
bold, slashing cavalier, with a red face, and altogether 
a dissipated air, who made one of the group; “sha 
our lives be put in the balance against the governor! 
cupidity. It is but three hours since the remor cam 
flying in, that seventeen men have been slain within 
fifty miles of us, since Saturday night. Sir William 
Berkley must learn that freemen’s lives are not tol 
measured with beaver-tails.”’ 

“ Tut, tut, Larence, man!” said one of the party, 
laughing ; “ you speak treason that will bring you™* 
hempen neck-cloth.” 

“« If it be treason, then have I also a hand in it,” ## 
the young cavalier, who had been listening to their co 
versation with deep attention. He strode towards 
fire-place as he spoke, and the exclamation, “ Colo 

Bacon !” from every one present, showed that he ¥* 
no stranger to them, though their manner evinced # 
prize, both at his presence and language. “ Yes, £* 
tlemen,” be continued, after exchanging brief and co 
teous salutations with them, “ if Major Larence ™ 
spoken treason, then is every true and honest man 
this dominion a traitor! Sir William Berkley lo 
more to his own interest than to the colony's; 
hath some deeper purpose in his forbearance 
the savages who have been so long suffered @ iy 
waste our borders, than appears,—unless tis 
hath hit upon the truth.” 

“ This is bold language, Colonel Bacon,” said o* 
the gentlemen, “ to deliver in the hearing of a membet 
of Sir William Berkley’s council.” 

“ Sir William Berkley himself, shall hear « pi™" 
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to Jamestowne to-night to ask of his Excellency a com- | and most avaricious men are lavish enough of them so 
mission, that I may levy men and go against these || long as their purse strings are not invaded. One great 
Indian robbers.” | source of his wealth was trading with the Indians, which 

“ Thisis a bold procedure, sir,” said the old counsellor, || his station enabled him to do to advantage, and to make 
with surprize. | monopoly of the traffic. For two years past, the 

“ The times require bold steps,’’ was the reply of the || Indians had been exceedingly troublesome, and were 
young man. | constantly perpetrating atrocious murders along the 

“If the Governor refuse to commission you?” asked | frontier, on the plea, sufficiently well grounded, that the 
one of the gentlemen, all of whom had now risen from 1 government was indebted to them for former services in 
their seats and were gathered around the young Virginia | war, in which several of their warriors had been sacri- 
cavalier, actuated by various feelings, as hostility or | ficed, and for which their widows had received no remu- 
friendship to Sir William Berkley influenced their views neration. Numerous petitions had been made to Sir 
of this propesed step. ‘| William Berkley from the planters along the borders, 

“| will in that case, on my own responsibility, raise a | either to satisfy the claim or send troops to protect them. 
party of men who have got too much of the Briton in| Their applications were disregarded, and the savages 
them to be slaves to any man’s will, and go forth against || became bolder, and at length so dangerous and formi- 
them myself.”’ ! dable, that all the planters and the inhabitants of the 

“ What greater cause have you than other men to take | region, open to their inroads, fled from their homes to 
up arms, that you must do this even if you have to do it | the towns, leaving them with their cattle and harvests, 
as a rebel?” asked the counsellor. || a prey to their enemies. This was the crisis of affairs 

“Love for my ill governed country, lest it be ruined j at the present time. But Governor Berkley was too 
by the misconduct of those in power. Besides,” he | wise, (to quote the language of the trader,) “to shoot a 
added, in a low, deep tone of vengeance, “did not all i bullet through a beaver skin,”—and so long az the 
of you know my cousin and more than brother, Enery || Indians would send in their furs, he was indifferent how 





















Warwick ?”’ 


“The noblest spirit in the province,”’ was the unani- 


mous reply. 

“Well, sirs, he djed yesterday,”’ continued Bacon, 
calmly. 

“ Dead ?—how came it ?”’ 


| many of his colony were carried off and massacred. 

| There were two persons in the library with Sir 
| William. One of them was a rough, weather-beaten 
| sea captain; who stood twirling his tarpaulin near the 
| table where the Governor sat in ruff, velvet, and powdered 


\| 
i] 

;wig. The other, who stood opposite the sailor, was an 
| Wig PP 


“By the murderous tomahawk of the savage chief || Indian chief of the highest rank, judging from the war- 
Cineca!” was the low, deep, and almost terrific || eagle’s feather, that graced the coronet of scarlet plumes 


reply. 


“This must be looked to,” said the counsellors after 


a moment’s silent surprize. 

“ It shallbe looked to, or Sir William Berkley’s head 
shall answer it,” responded Bacon sternly; and strode 
from the apartment, leaving them full of wonder and 
apprehension of they knew not what impending evil. 

PART Il.—SCENE IN THE LIBRARY. 

Sir William Berkley was seated in his library, the 
closely drawn window curtains of which could not shut 
out the vivid lightning of the storm that raged without, 
while occasional peals of thunder shook his dwelling to 
ts foundation. 


William, was a handsome villa, constructed after the | 


old fashioned Virginia style, with a broad hall running 
through the centre, spacious wings, and a light colonade 
® gallery, quite encompassing it. A wide lawn, dotted 
with oaks separated it from James river, near which, 
about a third of a mile from the town, it stood.—Here 
Sit William Berkley lived, in the style of a wealthy 
‘ountry gentleman, as well as Governor, though his 

pitality was limited by a certain care for money, 
characteristic of him, that better became a King’s factor, 

«King’s Governor, or his own high birth. He was 
* lover of mammon, and made his office rather the 
“strument for the acquisition of wealth, than for the 
veal and prosperity of the colony. Aside from this 
‘uling, he was a well-bred gentleman, courteous, polite 
‘ad affable—for these are qualities that cost nothing, 


“Greene Spring,” the seat of Sir | 


he wore. 


} 





“* How many skins, Cineca, have you brought down 
||in your canoes, said you?” asked the Governor, who 
| was in the attitude of writing, with a gold pencil in his 
| fingers. 
||“ Five canoes—thousand skins in each canoe," an- 
|| swered the Indian, in good English. 

“* And what am I to give you for them?” 

‘| “One keg powder, one keg whiskey, twelve guns and 
one hundred pounds lead, with pipes and tobacco for 
| five warriors.” 

| “* This will never do, Chief! ‘tis too much, too much, 
| Cineca !”’ 

“ Brother get the skins very cheap,’ 
Indian. 

“Too much—too much,” repeated Sir William, “I 
| will give you but ten guns, and fifty pounds of lead, with 
pipes and tobacco for thyself.” 
= Cineca must have what he said,” replied the Indian 
firmly. 

“You are growing too sharp, Cineca. Two years 
ago I bought twice as many of you at a fifth of the 
price.” 

“ Cineca was a child then—he is now a man—brother 
will pay.” 

“ Well, be it so—but see that you use not these guns 
against my people,” said Sir William with a smile. “ 1 
hear sad accounts from your warriors. Set them to 
catching beavers, and they will bave but little time to 
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molest our borderers. 


thriving beaver trade.” 
“ Warriors love better to hunt men than beaver. 


skins,” answered the savage Chief with a kindling eye. 

“Go to, Chief! Let me hear no more of these mur- 
ders on the frontier! 
my factor and you shall receive your pay. Now, 
Captain,” he said, turning to the sailor after the Indian 
left the apartment, “I must have these skins packed 
and aboard by Thursday night, which will complete the 
tale of your rich freight, and you can sail on Friday 
morning.” 

“On Friday, Sir William ?” 

“ Surely—why do you show such consternation ?” 

“Tt is an unlucky day, Sir William. I would not put 
to sea on Friday, if I expected to have luck on the 
passage.” 

“You are a fool. Then drive work, and sail Thurs- 
day night; they shall not lay by a day for no man’s 
superstition. The market by last accounts was high, 
and I would have dispatch. If the voyage end pros- 
perously, ‘twill make me eight thousand pounds richer 
than at its beginning —Well, Edward, what now ?” he 
demanded of a servant who entered. 

“ A gentleman desires to see your Excellency.” 

“His name? He must have business pressing, to 
venture abroad in this storm.” 

“ He gave none—but that he was a Virginian.” 

“ This smacks! These haughty Virginians, I verily 
believe, do look upon themselves as better men than 
born Britons. Bid him come in. More complaints of 
the Indians, I'll warrant me. You may go, Captain, 
and see that the rising sun of Friday shines on your 
canvass ten leagues a-sea!”’ 

The Captain took his leave as the servant ushered in 
the new visitant. 

“Ha, Colonel Bacon! you are welcome !—Come 
upon the old subject, I doubt not,” said the Governor 
petulantly. 

“If your Excellency by this phraseology means the 
subject of our border grievances, permit me to say it is 
a new subject. Would to God we could say it was an 
old one! But each day’s deeds seem to keep it fresh, 
and I have hither come from my plantation to see if by 
your aid this grievance may not be abated, and so made 
old to those who would hereafter speak of it.” 

“ There is no cause for this array of petitions with 
whieh I am hourly beseiged. What bloody deeds the 
Indians have committed, they have been provoked to by 
men who would push their possessions into their hunting 
grounds.” 

“ Tam nothere, your Excellency, to discuss a question 
which you have heard handled in all its bearings. I am 
here to pray you to give us present aid, that our homes 
may not be made desolate.” 

“T have but few house-hold troops, and our militia 
have little relish for fighting with savages. 1 question 
if I could raise five hundred men in all the counties to 
carry on war with these barbarians.” 


I shall have to send troops|/ 
against you, and then there will be an end of your | 
|| leave me to carry on this barbaric war, you shall hes 
If 
we fight, we no hunt: a scalp is worth a hundred beaver | 


To-morrow, deliver your skins to | 











“T do not ask you to raise‘a single man, Sir Willian, 
If you will commission me to raise what men I may, and 







no more of petitions,” said Bacon, with animation. 

“Commission you, Nathaniel Bacon?” repeated the 
Governor, starting with surprize. 

“T said so, your Excellency,” answered Bacon, 
quietly. 

“‘ Never, by Heaven! You would soon be general-in. 
| chief, and face God! I should have to look out for m 
own safety and authority. No, no! I had enough of 
your fiery and ambitious spirit when you were last yeer 
a member of the Assembly. You were then like w 
have o’ertopped all other gentlemen! By the round 
head of Noll Cromwell! but this is a singular prope 
sition for you to make to me, sir.” 

“Will you commission me, Sir William?” asked 
Bacon, when he had ended, unmoved by his violew 
language. 

“ Commission you! 
the devil for it.” 

The young Virginian struck his sword hilt, as if be 
would have unsheathed it at this insulting retort, be 
recollecting himself, said calmly: 

“Nay I will not draw my sword save for my country, 
| you have both refused to give men and to commissin 
‘me. Now mark, sir! Commission or no commissio, 
I do from this hour give myself to this service.” 

Thus speaking, he left the library, and the housed 
the Governor, and returned to the inn, where ordering 
his horse, he galloped off, dark and stormy as it was 
and departed from the town. 

PART III.—-SCENE IN THE ASSEMBLY. 

Not a week elapsed after the interview between the 
two gentlemen, ere the rumor reached Jamestowne thit 
Colonel Bacon had put himself at the head of one hur 
dred mounted men, mostly of estate, and marched 
against the Indians, over whom he had gained 8 ™* 
signal victory. The Assembly was in session at 
time, with the Governor presiding, and the report ¥® 
received by this body with incredulity. But a fewhow 
afterwards it was confirmed by a special messeng*t” 
the Governor, who was none other than Cineca himeel! 
who with his life had barely escaped from the slaugtt" 
of his warriors. The matter was instantly laid befor 
the Aesembly, which was composed nearly equally & 
those who approved this course of Bacon, and those wo 
sided with the Governor in condemning it. The oat 
faction, instead of appeasing Sir William’s anger, d 
means to increase it, by framing specious preten™ 
which they grounded en the audacity of Bacon’s conduc, 
and the hold he had already got upon the popular affe 
tion. Indeed, many of these gentlemen on theit " 
part, began to have Bacon’s suddenly displayed mer* 
in mistrust, and to look upon him as a rival that 
endanger their own personal consideration. ; 

Though he was a very young man, they saw pial 
that he was master of those talents which win pope 
favor and confidence, to which he united great ¥" 
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to continue at the head of a growing army, they, instead | 
of being seniors, might become juniors, while their 
younger brother, (Col. Bacon,) through the nimbleness | 
of his witt, might steale away that blessing which they 
accounted their own birthright; and also Sir William | 
thought this rash proceeding of Bacon, if it did not, 
undoe himselfe by his failing in the enterprize, might | 
chance to undoe him in the affections of the people; | 
which to prevent, he thought it conducible to his_| 
intress and establishment to proclaim him a rebdell.” | 

Accordingly, before the Assembly adjourned for that | 
day, Nathaniel Bacon was proclaimed a rebel, and 


| forces were raised to redace him to his duty. Scarcely | 


bad the proclamation been published, ere intelligence | 
reached Jamestown that Bacon’s force had increased to | 
seven hundred men, that his army had constituted him | 
General, that a second victory over the Indians had | 
brought them to terms of peace for the time, and | 


ended the war. This news was received with demon- | 


ion, go t0 


strations of joy by the people generally, but filled the | 


_ Governor and the enemies of Bacon with jealous alarm. | 
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Sir William Berkley believed, or affected to believe, | 


‘country against so dangerous an insurgent. 
_ tions, however, as the Governor saw fit to attribute to 
_ the young leader, had never entered Colonel Bacon’s 


_ in the supineness and inaction of the governthent, 
_ threatened to inundate the whole land with blood. 
“He was a man of quality and merit, brave and 
| eloquent, and became much endeared to the people, 


pt colleagues up to the time of General Bacon’s return; | 


that his next step would be to march against himself, 
and he immediately called upon his ‘‘ Train Band,’’ and 
all true men of the province, to arm in defence of their 
Such inten- 


mind. His only object in taking up arms was to free 
his country from a ruthless foe, which, growing confident 


not so much for what he had yet done, as for what they 
expected he would doe to deserve their devotion,” says 
an old writer of that day ; “‘ while with no common zeale 
they sent up their reiterated prayers, first to himselfe, 
and next to Heaven, that he may beeome their guardian 
angele to protect them against the Indians, now that the 
Governor cared not whether they were slain or noe.” 
Thus in a few days had this young man ingratiated 
himself into the affections of the people, and become 
indeed, should he see fit to use his power, a formidable | 
rival to the jealous Governor. 

Bacon having dispersed the Indians, returned to his 
own country and dismissed his forces, with orders to be 
ready to obey his call at anymoment. He here learned 
with scornful indignation that the Governor had pro-| 
claimed him both a rebel and traitor. The county had | 
reently chosen a burgess for the Assembly, who, from | 

ne accidental circumstance, was detained from joining | 








“twas now apparent that he would be unable to 
end the Assembly during the present session. It 


‘the young insurgent chief was unanimously chosen 

the station. He gladly accepted the nomination, 

he wished once more, now that he had done good 
*e against the common enemy, to see Sir William 
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, have the proclamation that had outlawed him, revoked. 
| He therefore, immediately on being elected burgess, 
|embarked in a sloop with thirty of his friends and 
| adherents, and sailed down James river, (on the banks 
_ of which, near the head waters, his plantation was sita- 
ated,) towards the provincial capital. [t was night when 
he arrived and anchored off the town. The Assembly 
| were yet sitting, by the light of their lamps which 
| shone through the windows of the state house, pencilling 
long lines of light upon the limpid stream. Trusting to 
the privileges of his official character as an elected 
burgess, and without reflecting that as an outlaw his 
election was illegal, the young chief determined to go on 
| shore at once and take his seat in the Assembly. He 
| jumped into a boat, and attended only by Major Larence 
/and another friend, pulled to the land. The night was 
| clear and starry, and the town they were approaching, 
seemed to sleep, all was so still. Lights burning here 
'and there in a chamber window, and the occasional 
| howl of a dog from the dark mass of houses, alone gave 
| signs that they were near the congregated abodes of 
men. As they touched the shore where a few water 
oaks bent over the stream, they heard the distant sound 
of the drum and fife, and then followed the varied roll 
of the tatoo, rising and falling on the wind, telling them 


that the town was garrisoned and alert. 





“Berkley has taken care of himself,’ said Major 
Larence, after listening an instant to these martial 
sounds. ‘ You had best follow his example.” 

“‘T fear nothing for myself, Larence. Return to the 
sloop, and let me go alone to the council chamber. 
Nay, it is best that I should do so. If I bring friends 
along with me, it will look like suspicion.”’ 


After a few words of exp»stulation on the part of 
Major Larence, he consented to remain where he was 
by the boat, that he might be ready to succour his friend 
if his frank confidence should bring him into peril. 

When Col. Bacon reached the state house, he was 
surprized to see a guard of soldiers drawn up around 
it. Without hesitation he advanced to the entrance of 
the hall, and demanded admittance into the Assembly, 


“Tt were as much as my commiasion is worth, sir, to 
admit you,” said the captain, recognizing him in evident 
alarm, ‘are you alone ?”” 

“ Alone !”’ 

“‘ Then pass—but I would rather, for yoor own safety, 
sir, you should retire,” he said in a low tone. 

“* What have I to fear, captain ?”’ 

“The Governor’s jealousy, and the rival enmity of 
your colleagues !” 

“] will meet it. Let me pass in!” 

The guard stood aside, and the bold young leader 
opened the door, and strode into the hall of the Assem- 
bly. Without stopping, he walked quite up to the 
forum, just in front of which was the chair for the 
burgess of his county, and without a word, and im 
the face of the whole body, quietly took his seat. 
The surprize his appearance and conduct excited, 
having a little subsided, the Governor was the first to 








*"y, and be commissioned by him, as well as to 
26 


speak. 
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“* How is this, sir traitor! we are bearded in our very || punish enemies in arms against his king and county}, 
Assembly! What doest thou here, arch rebel ?”’ \ a traitor? I ask if a man who never plotted, contre, 
“‘ Represent my constituents,” answered Bacon, firmly, || or endeavored the destruction, detriment, or wrong ; 
and with a smile of proud contempt on his fine dark | any of His Majesty’s subjects, their lives, furtones » 
face. He then rose and laid upon the table his cre-| estates, deserves the name of rebel and traitor) | 
dentials, which the Governor examined with the closest i this be treachery, then am [ a traitor! If this} 
scrutiny. | rebellion, then am I rebel! But ’till patriotism 
“These are in form, sir, but they do not apply toa, proven to be treason, devotion to the king dislopis, 
traitor. No banned man is eligible to any office of | and love of country rebellion, 1 stand before God w 
dignity or trust. Gentlemen, this outlaw, Nathaniel | honest man and a faithful subject! Behold my condor 
Bacon, hath had the audacity to permit himself to be | in the affair for which I am here in chains. Behl 
chosen burgess of his county, after proclamation of | that of my brave soldiers! I call upon the whole counn 
treason against him, and now demands his seat with as ! to witness against me or them, if they can! Therk 
honest a front, as if he were a true man. Will you | some men in authority, who, from weakness of intel, 
receive him among your number ?”’ cannot distinguish between patriotism and rebellion; «, 
“ Ay, ay—no, no!” for several moments filled the hall || who have such vicious natures themselves, that thy 
from conflicting voices, when the Governor, to put an can see no good in others ! 
end to it, cried out— | “TL have not sought wealth by trickery! I haven 
“ Ho, sergeant! command Captain Wilfred to march sought honor by sycophancy! I have not been blinded 
in a file of men and take his prisoner.” by the glitter of gold! I have not been a sponge» 
“ Ha, this treachery !” exclaimed Bacon, half drawing | Suck up the public treasure ! The colony has becom % 
his sword. /a mart, and rulers, forgetting their station, have bec 


“ Treachery !” repeated Sir William, with a smile of | Pedlars and brokers! What arts have been promos 
triumph, “Seize the traitor!” he cried, as the soldiers | im the colony? what sciences, what schools of Jeera 
entered, and marched up the hall to the spot where he | manufactories have been established and nouns 
stood. in authority? Barter and trade, pounds and pen 

“ L will not resist your Excellency,” said Bacon, giving || #*@ the God here worshipped. . 
up his sword to the captain of the guard, “ lest it should | “Such being the universal degeneracy, it becom 
look like guilt. I yield myself your prisoner, and leave | those men who had remained honest, to look aftert 
the adjudgment of my case to my country.” | country’s good. I justify my campaign against the b 


The Assembly broke up in confusion, and Bacon was dians. It is true I have incurred the displeasure o& 
William Berkley, by declaring war against bis fries 


led to the prison, where, before midnight, the Governor | 
and, doubtless, beaver-skins will be less abundant ® 


sent his thirty friends to join him, putting them in irons, | , ‘ 
having by stratagem captured the sloop as it lay off the | town, for atime. It is well known to all who hear™ 


town, on learning that it was the vessel that had brought | that I have done Sir William great wrong, ao # 
Bacon down the river. _viewed in his eyes rather as a robber who bath uit 


from his purse, than as a traitor, false to his alleges ® 
PART IV.-“THE TRIAL FOR TREASON. | But a traitor is easily said—while to prove a ma! 
The next day Bacon and his adherents were brought robber for slaying a few scores of savages, who bon 
ironed into the presence of the Governor and council, || long infested the frontier, were a more difficult by 
who constituted a tribunal for the trial of the offence | We all know his Excellency’s friendship for his a 
with which he was charged. The state house was filled | friends, and that to our disgrace and shame, he bet 
with people, and the excitement was so great throughout i in this very court, refused to admit a Virginian's wi 
the town, not only among the citizens, but the members | 88ainst an Indian, when that Indian's bare worl # 
W of the Assembly and strangers, that the Governor was | ®cepted against a Virginian. I do but mention tee 
forced to place a strong guard in and about the council | “hings, my friends, to refresh your memories. I wot 
chamber. His soldiers, however, had caught the enthu- also hint to Sir William, who listens with commends 
siasm which the young insurgent’s brilliant actions had | patience, that it is not in his power to dispose ds 
created in the minds of all, and were as likely to go over favorite beaver trade to his own profit, it beng 
to Bacon's party, as adhere to the Governor. Sir monopoly of the crown. But this he must settle with 
William Berkley was penetrating enough to see this; 1 Majesty. The powder, shot, and fire-arms he hathg™ 
and policy dictated to him a mild course,! st by severity to the Indians, contrary to the laws of the colony, b# 
he should rouse the indignation of the people and thwart made him a buyer and seller of the blood of his # 
his own ends. brethren and countrymen—this he must cettle with 
After the usual preliminaries in cases of trial for own conscience. But, gentlemen, I have done! | 
treason were gone through, Col. Bacon abruptly rose | have but reviewed the Governor's course in con® 
and thus spoke in his defence : | with my own. You will see who best deserves 
“* [stand here, gentlemen, manacled like a condemned | called—” 
felon, charged with high treason! 1 ask whether asa|| “ What?” demanded the Governor, fiercely. 
man wholly devoted to his king and country, who has|| “ T'raitor !” continued Bacon, in a firm tone. 
adventured his life and fortune, ay, and his honor too, to —“ Seize and drag him to execution.” 
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The news of the arrest of Bacon and his adherents 


Bacon, however, was far from being a dupe to the 


mMtry, bp «Sir Governor, you have no power to do this thing,” | the court, and putting his arm in that of Colonel ae 
trie, aid Bacon, fearlessly ; ‘I appeal to the King and par- } left the hall, followed hy his counsel and the members 
vrong of kenent, where justice and wisdom yet dwell, and where | of the assembly. 
tmnes «ME ine and the people’s cause will be impartially heard i PART V.—OCCUPATION OF THE TOWN BY INSURGENTS. 
tor! | Me and wisely adjudged.” 7a 
this be This speech of the insurgent leader had an electric | had flown like wildfire from Jamestown to the interior, 
tism HEE fect upon the audience of people, and he ~~ oe | and before night, a huadred of his friends, mounted and 
sloyaln, JM sooner ended, than shouts of applause, mingled with | armed, were in the town, who, finding him restored to 
Gotu { epithets of opprobrium against the fer i on | favor, and his adherents at liberty, returned home satis- 
y condae hall, and were re-echoed from the green wit “~ "|| fied, and with better feelings towards the Governor. 
Beit > William Berkley was the while baring with indignant | Sir William Berkley took advantage of this favorable 
p coun I mortification, for the words and ironical manner of his i state of the public mind, and seeing all was once more 
There te >) prisoner, bad cut him sorely. He would at once have | quiet, issued private warrants to take him again, he 
intellee, > had him led forth and shot, but that he feared the mul- having gone to his plantation. At the same time he 
lion; « titude, whose temper was not to be trifled with. He sent to levy the militia of one of the counties which, 
that the HE" also feared the result of the appeal ” the King, and | situated on the opposite side of the bay, had not been 
trembled to have the gangrene of his own character |inoculated with Bacon’s “ treason,” and would, doubt- 
a By iid open to the eee patliement nts eye | less, readily obey his orders, so that, holding the ber 
= ¥ knife as the tongue of t er umes *\\ance of power in his own hands, he might withstan 
sponge» ME After consulting a few moments with his counsel on the H any attempts of Bacon’s adherents to rescue him, 
bere 4 bench, he turned to the prisoner, and said in a tone of || (should he arrest him,) or avert ihe course of his ven- 
re becom HF assumed blandness— || geance. 
promotes “Nathaniel Bacon, I do graciously forgive your harsh | 
f learn language of myself, and by the advice of my counsel, || Governor's duplicity. He anticipated these very steps, 
pours offer you pardon for your offences, on condition of your and had no sooner reached his own county, than he 
d pests HS waiting patiently until I can raise forces for your com- despatched secret orders to his captains and other offi- 
mand. I also acquit from, and pardon all misdemea- | cers, to be in readiness for action. At the end of the 


thermore, and confirming to you your seat in the as- 
D sembly.” 

Bacon fixed his penetrating glance upon the Gover- 
nor while he was speaking, and smiled as if he under- | 


was satisfied was fear of losing his popularity with the | 
colonists, and so of being re-called from his profitable | 
governorship. 
“I promise,” answered Bacon, “if the commision 
you promise be given to me in fourteen days. Your 
red friends on the borders, Sir William, are by no 
means wholly quieted, and the men you propose to 
raise may soon be wanted in the field.” 
“You shall have the commission, Colonel Bacon, | 
d I trust, henceforward, all differences between us | 
will end.” 
Thus spoke the wily Governor, who, by commission- | 
Bacon under himself, in the regular colonial forces — 
Po! bis own levying, hoped to destroy that extraordinary 
ity which, as an independent leader of a chival- | 
%s volunteer army, he was so rapidly acquiring. By 
~i# Master-stroke he felt confident he should effectu- 





























in. Tt was done at a great sacrifice of personal feel- 
"forthe deepest enmity rankled in his breast 


the hand, (after first ordering his manacles to be | 
nlocked,) and placed him im his seat among the mem- 
™ of the assembly. The multitude, blinded by this 
“expected termination of the scene, sent up a shout | 

, ae that which had before burst from them. 

"hi tt Berkley, courteously smiling and bowing | 
's testimony of their approbation, then dismissed 








stood the motive that influenced his conduct, which he |, 


lly destroy the rival power that threatened his own | 


him. He then rose, and taking Colonel Bacon || 


_ sors of your friends now at the bar, restoring you, fur- | fourteenth day, he sent a messenger to Jamestown for 


his commission. Sir William Berkley replied that it 
| was ready for him, and the troops already levied, and 
_would be in Jamestown the third day thereafter, to the 
number of one thousand men. 

** There shall be a thousand men there before them, 
you little suspect, Sir William,” said Bacon, with a 
smile, when the messenger returned him this answer, 
|for he had heard of the private warrant, and now deter- 


| mined to act. 
| The same evening he was riding towards Jamestown 


|with nine hundred mounted men at his back. The 
Governor had rumor of his approach, and in great 
‘alarm sent to the well-disposed districts, on both sides 
of the James River, for forces to defend the town, upon 
which he was now assured Bacon was determined to 
make an attack. 
| Expresses came hourly of the army’s approach, and at 
‘two o'clock the ensuing day, the insurgents, (now, for 
the first time, really such,) entered the town without 
being withstood, and formed a body upon the green, 
“not a flight shot ffrom the end of the State House, of 
horse and ffoot, as regular drawn up in battel array as 
veteran troopers, and possessing themselves forthwith 
of all avenues, disarming all in towne, and coming 
thither both in boats and by the land.” 
In half an hour after this, the drum beat for the 
| Assembly to meet, and soon after, the rebel chief came 
| with a file of fusileers, to the outer porch of the council 
/chamber, when the Governor and council went forth to 
| Meet him. The scene that followed, is best described 
in the words of an eye witness, who was a member of 
, the assembly, and a partizan of the Governor. 

“ We saw, from the windowe, the Governor open his 
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breast when he saw Bacon advancing upon him with | silent, when one of Bacon's friends rose up and sii eels 
such hostile bearings. The rebell captain walked be-| with courtesy: = 
tween his two files of soldiers, with a fierce aspect and “* We would most willingly do this, Colonel Bacon, by: . &#£ 
haughtier front, and seemingly in great ire and displea- | you must be aware that to grant it, is not in our pp S Ind 
sure at the Governor. Wedid momently fear he would | vince or power, nor of any other, save the King’s vig brig 
bid his men fall upon Sir William, and those with him, || gerent, our Governor.” S the 
and we of the assembly expected the same immediate || At length the Governor and council came in, a $ rebe 


fate. I step’d down to the out-door, and among the | promised that if he would withdraw his troops,» MR sion 
crowd, found the seamen of my plantation sloop, who, || should, the next day, receive a commission as geneni F aly 


in great fear, prayed me not to stir from them. I then | of the. forces which he now illegally commanded. 1) > erie 
saw the Governor, who was looking very pale, for he | thia, after some discussion, he consented, desiring, i : ee 
had not two hundred soldiers in the town to stick by possible, to avert bloodshed, by bringing his troops MP HH 
him, walk towards his private apartment; 6 coits’ cast | collision with the Governor’s Gloster militia, wha j on th 
distant from the other end of the State House, the gen- | would arrive the next day—his object being to & HR 7 mole 
tlemen of the council following him. After him walked | tain peaceably, if he could, forcibly, if he must, len I liber 
Colonel Bacon, commanding his soldiers cock their | authority to raise men in defence of the frontier, ‘ fram 
pieces if any would escape, striking his hand on his |) Through all his conduct, he had shown a degre ¢ 3 On 


sword menacingly. The fusileers, with their fusils | moderation that proved that he was actuated only) MR havin 
cocked, presented them at a window of the assembly- love for his country, and that, so far, he had little & ‘ Gove 


chamber, filled with faces of the members, and repeated | served the stigma which was attached to his name. > tried 
in savage voices, ‘We will have it! we will have it!” his e 
* What will you have,” asked one from the window. ee See CPPS Te a Gover 

* The commission !’’ answered they. i The next day Bacon, he, having withdrawn his am 3 to she 

“ You shall have it! you shall have it!” repeated the || a league from the town, despatched a messengers Mi him, i 
gentleman, three or four times, shaking his white hand- | receive. the commission of general that had been po in the 
kerchief out at the windowe. | mised *to him. During the absence of this individul not su 
At these words they unbent the locks of their fusils, | ™™or came that the Indians, taking advantage of t was ol 
and stood still until Bacon, coming back, (for he had { intestine civil broils between the Governor's and be Sea 
entered the private room with the Governor,) they fol- } con’s factions, had penetrated within forty miles of t — 
lowed to the main body. | capital, with a large force, burning and slaying wher Sir’ 
“In this hubbub, a servant of mine got so nigh as to eew they came, He immediately placed his wat - : 
hear the Governor’s words, when he opened his breast, | order of march, and on horseback, surrounded b> F ~< 
| chief officers, waited the return of his messenger. He than 


.B id. Sai ’ 
and also what Mr. Bacon said aid the Gov’nor—_—s | ccdnagh ws and said ee bb ens tenmiell alt 


“*Here! shoot me! ‘fore God, fair mark! shoot!’ | by the Governor to say that the commission could # defence 















After rehearsing the same without any other words, ' given only to Colonel Bacon in person, and that if bly, anc 
whereto Mr. Bacon replied— || delayed longer then the third day thereafter, to o> Bacon. 
“*No—imay it please yo'r excellence—we will not | and receive it, it would be clearly taken for granted With 
burt a bair of yo’r head, nor any other gentleman pre- | je did not truly desire it, and only had demanded it? make n 
sent. We are come for a commission to save our lives | pover his own rebellious designs. arrow 
and estates from the Indians. This you promised, and | This reply fired Bacon with indignation; but he keer land. 1 
have deceived me, and, moreover, have tried to have = the character of the Governor to be surprst * bundr 
me arrested, meanwhile, that you might get me into | at it. His Gret impulse was to march into the wrt with me 
your hands. We want you to fulfil your promise, and | silt diaiitas Wes Ganennet ttt tall con tis bar 
we do assure you we will have the commission before sage, and the assembly that had ratified it. Bot li Waited | 
—s? | love for his country overcame his personal feelings, a 
“ And afterwards I heard it was said, Bacon ordered without hesitation, he gave the command to march fort “ ' 
his fusileers, when they were aiming at the windows | with against the Indians. i 
full of faces, that if he shouid draw his sword, they [Je had been on his march but a few hours, wher ® _embe 
were, on sight of it, to fire and slay us, gezing out of | Governor’s troops, to the number of twelve hundr Bn 
the window, saying, ‘I'll put to death, Gov’nor, coun- | men, arrived in the town, and encamped on the grt his 
sel, assemblie, and all, but that I'll have the commis- |' 59 Intely occupied by the insurgent forces. He im —_ 
sion! So near was the massacre of us all that very, diately ordered them to be in readiness to pursdé Beo® =, 


minit, had he drawn his sword before the pacific hand-| whom he now a second time proclaimed a rebel, and # 

kercher was shaken out at the window !” pain of forfeiture of estate and imprisonment, aod bs = 
The insurgent leader, on quitting the private spart- in suppressing the rebellion. firing me. 

ment of the Governor, where he left him with his coun- | At thie time arose a murmur of dissatisfaction 9° Y= 

cil, entered the assembly alone, leaving his guard at the the troops, already favoring Bacon's proceedings: - p “He 

entrance, and haughtily demanded a commission to be | answering that they came “to fight Indians, and ) 

then and there given him, The speaker remained | Virginians,” they re-embarked in three boats sod") lay, 
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wls, and to @ man returned across the bay to their 


homes. 
Bacon, in the meanwhile, a third time drove the 


Indians back to their forests, and added laurels to the 
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| how to act, they found their own defences suddenly 
| attacked, and in a moment carried, while they, for fear 
of slaying the ladies on the ramparts, were unable to 
return a single shot. This singular step on the part of 


bright wreath he had already won. He now heard of | the insurgent leader was taken doubtless to prevent 


the Governor's defeated intentions of pursuing him as a 
rebel, and in his indignation, he resolved to get posses- 
sion of his person, until he should obtain from him not 


| only a commission, but redress for the many and bitter 


grievances that, under his administration, afflicted the 


colony. 
He immediately marched towards Jamestown, taking 


| onthe way as prisoners, all whom he suspected would 


molest him in his war against the Indians, yet giving 


| liberty to such as pledged themselves by. an oath, 


framed by himself, to return home and live in quiet. 

One of these persons taken was suspected to be a spy, 
having offered himself to Bacon as a deserter from the 
Governor's guard. He called a council of war, fairly 
tried him, and proved that he had thrice gone between 
his enemy and Jamestown, on private service for the 
Governor. The proof was clear; yet Bacon, unwilling 


to shed the first blood in the quarrel, declared openly to 


him, in the hearing of the whole line, “ that if one man | 


in the army would speak a word to save him, he should 
not suffer death.” No one interceded for him;and he 


 wasshot. This clemency of the insurgent leader greatly 


increased his popularity, and added numbers, hitherto | 


neutral, to the force he commanded. 

Sir William Berkley, on hearing of Bacon's approach, 
tried to gather a force to withstand him. 

But the popularity of the opposite cause was greater 
than that of the loyal party, and he could not muster 
mo®@ than three hundred men to stand by him in the 
defence—a third of whom were members of the Assem- 
bly, and private gentlemen personally disaffected towards 
Bacon 


With these, however, the Governor determined to 
make resistance, and threw up a breast work across the 
sarrow peninsula, which joined the town to the main 
iand. This he protected by four pieces of cannon planted 
* bundred rods in the rear; and taking up his position 
with more resolution and courage than it was supposed 
bis bartering and avaricious spirit had left in him, he 
waited the advance of the insurgents. 

The same afternoon, Bacon arrived in sight of the 
works, and taking a close view of them, did not see fit 
‘oatack the position, but went to work and threw up 
neh embankment beyond musket shot of and twice the 
height of the barrier, so that in the morning the Gov- 


unnecessary blood-shed, in which he was partially suc- 
cessful. The Governer finding his works carried and 
the enemy in the town, resisted them a few minutes, 
and then, with the loss of several men, precipitately fled 
to his vessels, and crossing the bay left the town in the” 
hands of the rebels. 

The quarrel had now taken the aspect of a civil war, 
and Bacon felt that he had gone too far to retract. He 
now resolved to take the government into his own 
hands, send out a true representation of the whole affair 

/to His Majesty, and throw himself upon the king's 
clemency. He was herein a rebel, but not a traitor. 
To any other man than Sir William Berkley, appointed 
by the king, he wd ready to resign his authority and 
| yield up his power. To him he determined never again 
| to pay allegiance. 
Up to this period, the impartial historian will perhaps 
| justify the conduct of Nathaniel Bacon. He wag now, 
however, under the excitement of conquests, and about 
to commit an act, but for which his name might have 
/come down to us as that of a patriot leader of the loftiest 
| virtue and courage It is difficult to tell why Colonel 
Bacon should have burned Jamestown. That he thought 
its destruction necessary to his safety, is probable. But 
whatever may have been his motive for this flagrant act, 
it stands recorded against him as a crime of the deepest 
dye, and is the main point on which hangs his reputation 
asalawlessrebel. Before night, the whole fair “ towne” 
| was in a heap of ashes—cherch and state house, hotel 
| and private dwelling—not a roof remained to tell where 
_in the morning stood the capital of Virginia ! 
_ The next day he marched out of the town, and pre- 
pared to take up a strong position not far above on 
James river, having some unknown design in contem- 
| plation, when he was suddenly seized with illness while 
_on horseback, and died three days afterwards—it is said 
| from the effects of poison rubbed upon his saddle by the 
| Indian Cineca. 
| This event at once put an end to the rebellion, which 
| bid fair, measured by the awakening ambition of its 
| head, to separate Virginia from Great Britain.t Those 
_ gentlemen who could eave themselves by flight instantly 
| did so. Many of the insurgent officers, among whom 
was Major Larence, were taken and executed, and 
| numerous estates were confiscated. 


i 


i] 


ernor found that his position was commanded by thet of | It was a season of triamph as well as profit to Sir 


his enemy. He elevated his caznon, and was about to 
“pea a fire upon this work, when to his surprize, he saw 
‘everal ladies appcsr upon the rebel’s ramparts, whose 
bibands were with lim in his own party. This pro- 
duced surprize and consternation on his side, and the 
fring was instantly withheld.* As they stood uncertain 


*“He fetcheth into his defences,” says a writer, “all the 


; — men's wives, whose husbands were with the Governor, 


| indy “aptured them at their country houses, (as Coll. Bacone’s 


Bray, Madm's. Page, Baliard and others,) which the 





William Berkley, who soon made himself opulent on 
the rebel spoils. He soon after went to England, it 
| was rumored by command of the king, leaving Colonel 


i} 
| 





| Bext morning he presents to the view of their husbands and 

|) ffriends in towne, upon the top of the wall work he bad cast up 
| in the night, where be caused them to tarry ‘till his purpose, 

|| im putting up sech pickets of white aprons was - 

| 

| + It is a coincidence worthy of remark, that this rebellion in 
Virginia took place precisely one hundred years before that of 
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AND AHOLIBAMAH. 








Jeffries in his place as governor of the province. 


well known that Charles, hearing of his arrival in Lon” | 
don, said of him, with the characteristic freedom with | Byron’s Mystery of Heaven and Earth, which covtaiy 


which he was wont to speak of his public officers: 


That old fool has hanged more men in that naked | 
country than [ have done for the murder of my father!” | 
The Governor, hearing of this, became so mortified | 
with grief and vexation, that he died soon after, without | 
seeing His Majesty, his vast property escheating to the 


crown. 
Thus terminated the famous “ Bacon’s rebellion, and 
the lives of the principal actors therein.” If the private 


documents from which the facts in this brief outline are | 


taken, speak the truth, the name of Col. Bacon will be 
rescued from the infamy which has adhered to it, for a 
century and a half: the stigma of corruption, cruelty 
and treachery, will be fixed on the administration by 
which he was condemned; and one more case will be 
added to those which prove that inturrections proceed 
oftener from the misconduct of those in power, than from 
the factious and turbulent temper of the people. 








Original. 
THE EARLY SUMMONED. 








BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


1. 
On, lovely as the lily’s gem, 
That ‘neath the morning’s dewy ray, 
Uprising on its graceful stem, 
Doth meekly greet the King of Day. 
i. 
I saw thee first, when Knowledge won 
Admittance to thy tender mind— 
While all its leatlets toward the sun, 
Aspir’d in purity refin'd. 
ul. 
Ah !—hear I now an infant's wail, 
Fore’d early from thine arms to part ? 
And mark his brow with anguish pale, 
Who held thee nearest to his heart ? 


1v. 
And can it be that thou art fled 
To the cold grave, so young and fair— 
Ere scarce the bridal wreath was dead, 
That trembled ’mid thy sunny hair ? 


v. 
Fled—ere the dew-drop pure and bright, 
Could from thy budding hope exhale, 
Ere of young bliss the carol light 
Had pall’d upon the listening gale ? 


vi. 


Yet swells there not, from climes above, 
The echo of an angel’ strain, 

Soothing the soul of wounded love, 

To joy at thine eternal gain ? 


It is | 


— —- 
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ANAH AND AHOLIBAMAH, 





Tue subject of our second engraving is taken frp 


some of the noblest passages in the works of the grex 
bard. The principal incidents are made to hinge wa 
the loves of the daughters of Noah: Zanah and Abi. 
bamah with two angels, Azaziel and Samiasa. Whe 
_we reflect upon the morbid spirit which colored even 
| action of the poet’s life—the deep and abiding scm 
| he entertained for mankind—his love of seclusion, 
|his hatred of society and his unbending and uncw- 


1 querable spirit, it will be at once perceived that te 
|| materials selected for this poem were admirably suited 
| to the display of his mighty and peculiar powers, | 
} has been said by many writers that of most of the heroes 
|| of his poems he is himself the prototype ; but with ths 
| we cannot altogether agree. It is well known that le 
| never practically experienced their feelings, or wss 
| placed in their actual situations, and we can therefor 
} only conjecture that he has depicted such passions 
thoughts and conditions, as supposing himself to bar 
| Seen similarly circumstanced. With this hypothetical 
consideration we can easily trace in several of th 
1 characters of this poem (both male and female,) thoe 
|| feelings which kept in continual agitation the dark sa 
|| of his life—his lofty, fearless and daring imaginatin 
\ with his as lofty and daring description—his exultatio 
| at and glorying in the confused and tumultuous principles 
} of creation, yet in the very midst of his passions a stro 
l|\love and admiration of the just and beautiful, b 
| the character of Anah, the softer attributes and par 
| sions of the female heart are beautifully and delicately 
|| delineated ; while the proud and indomitable spirit of be 
} sister, Aholibamah, contrasts, most felicitously. Japhet 
|| the true hearted, loving and forsaken youth is faithfully 
_pourtrayed. In Raphael, the archangel, the glorious and 
immertal principles of divinity shine forth in unsu 
passing lustre, while not less happily are depicted 
Azaziel and Samiasa, who renounced the eternal spat 
and became for ever “aliens from their God.” Th 
time and place chosen by the artist for his subject, # 
at midnight near to Mount Ararat, where Azaziel sod 
Samiusa are expected by Anah and Aholibamah, ands 
thus described in the language of Byron: 





| ANAK. 
‘Sister! sister! I see them winging 
Their bright way through the parted night. 
AHOLIBAMAR. 

The clouds from off their pinions flinging 
As though they bore to-morrow’s light. 
Lo! they have kindled all the west, 
Like a returning sunset ;—lo! 

On Ararat’s late secret crest 
A mild and many colored bow, 
The remnant of their flashing path, 
a shines! and now, be ! it hath 

eturned to night, as rippling foam, 
| Which the leviathan hath laced 
| — his unfathomable home, 

hen sporting on the fece of the calm deep, 
Subsides soon after he a im bath dashed 
Down, down, to where the ocean's fountains sleep- 

AHOLIBAMAR. 

They have touched earth! Samiasia! 


ANan. 


Le 





My Azaziel!” 
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SECOND VERSE. 
Wet must I leave thee Weeping alone, 
@h! whe'll pretect thee, When I am gone; 
Leng cre the morrow, Far shall I be, 


Fricndless, forsaken, Far, leve, from thee. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. THEATRIGALS. 


| 
Tue Lire or Wiieur Fisk, D. D.; by Joseph Holdich: Har- | THEATRICALS are still at a considerable discount, with very 
per & Brothers.—The biographer of Dr. Fisk has sent forth a | little hope of their soon rising. Indeed, while the depression 
volume replete with every incident that can establish the cha- | Which every where pervades our community continues, a bar 
# racter of his subject in a fair and natural light. The research | ¢Xistence will scarcely be procured by the members of the 
he has displayed in gathering from all parts of the country || stage, and even to procure that existence, extraordinary effor, 
materials for his labor—his collating and fashioning them into | must be resorted to by the managers. At the Park, after the 
® the present volume, would be enough to entitle him to high || departure of Elssier, as a natural consequence, an audience of 
consideration—but his own portion of the composition places | the smallest number could hardly be drawn together to witnes 
bim in the foremost rank of biographers. His style is per- ‘the united efforts of Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Mr. Buckstone, At 
spicuous—his language : and elegant, and his re- the Bowery, from continual excitement in the production of 
marks characterized by p und intellect. To every Chris- || novelty of every character, the manager contrives to bufet 
tian, and especially the followers of the Wesleyan persua- | boldly the storms of the times. We ho believe that a the. 
sion, the volume will be found instructive and interesting for |, trical manager has more difficulties to cope with than wy 
what species of biography can afford more satisfaction than that | other individual in a public sphere of life, aud certain it is, that 
of the life of a good man, who had for his principal aim the |! ®0 calling is less remunerated, considering the great destrw. 
moral and spiritual welfare of his fellow creatures. The work | tion of body and mind necessary for the performante of ity 
7 is beautifully printed, and embellished with an excellent like- | duties, to say nothing of the outlay of eapital, with the great 
ness of the deceased. uncertainty of its return. When we thus behold Mr. Hamblis 
|| 80 laudably endeavoring to uphold his establishment, we ca- 
Wuar’s to se Done? by the author of Wealth and Worth : | not but respect and commend him to the support of the con- 
Harper & Brothers.—We not remember of having read ‘aud as it is his intention to keep his theatre open during 
any work which has so affected and interested us since the the summer, solely, that his company may evade the gone- 
days of boyhood. There are truth aud nature in every cha- | ral distress which now prevails among the profession. 
racter—the plot is ingenious and probable—the moral excellent || 
—the style chaste, added to al! these, it is truly American in || ’ 
bo theoretical and practical inculcations. We commend it \ EDITORS’ TABLE. 
to parent as a most suitable book for their offspring, and i 
e from which they may themselves also derive much benefit. I Lrrerary Imposttion.——We would call the attention of son 
‘of our contributors to the dishonorable practice of comm 
Tre Cuwp’s Curistian Year: Lea & Blanchard.—This is nicating the same articles to different periodicals, under the 
& judicious compilation of Hymns for every Sunday, and Holi- || title of original. Such conduct is highly reprehensible, and 
days for the use of Parochial Schools, adapted to the com- | can only be regarded as a dishonest and petty trick to acquire 
prehension of the young. Many of the hymns are published |' fame and emolument, at the expense of ourselves and brother 
for the first time, and all of them of a superior order of | contemporaries. We caution them against a repetition of ii, 
language; a virtue which we desire to see more generally | for hereafter we shall spare no trouble in exposing them. 


infused into religious poetry, and especially into that of prac- || 
tical devotion. - i . ¥ || New Musitc.—Burnett’s Quick Step, as performed by the 


| Jefferson Guard's Band, is lively and exciting.—‘ Oh, Soflly 
Six Nicurs wiru THe Wasuincrontans, A Serres or Oniat- | Falls the Foot of Love,” a Ballad.—The words by the Ho. 
wat Temrerance Taves; by T. 8. Arthur: L. 4. Godey and | Mrs. Norton, are very pretty, and the music by E. J. oat is 
Morton M’ Michael.—The object of these tales is a most high | admirably allied to them.—Old Friends and True Frieé:, 
and praise worthy one—the advancement of the great Wash- | the words by the late T. H. Bayly, and the musi¢ by J! 
ingtonian movement which has already done so much for the | Knight, is a sweet ballad—My Star of Hope, music by Pa- 
reform, elevation and happiness of man. Mr. Arthur possesses seron—the music is superior to the words.— The Bloom wa” 
the rare quality of giving a charm and a deep interest to inci- | the bright Hare Bell, music also by Panseron, is pleasing- 
cents drawn from every day life. He has admirably succeeded Dost Thou Think I Forget Thee? words by W. Berry, muse 
in his present task. We think these tales calculated to do much || by J. P. Knight.—We may say the same of—‘ J Have _ 
tical , ‘the Worid Over.” Words by T. H. Bayly,—music by B. 
8 = Loder, excellent, All of these pieces are newly published by 
Prcroaiat. Guipe to THe Pacis or Nracara: Salisbury & || James L. Hewitt, Broadway, in a neat and becoming style 
poe Py — a bes yearn ss | Fasnions r6r Avcust 1812.—Walking Drcss.—Robe of 
traveller to this great phenomenon of nature and the objects of »? 
curiosity or interest in its vicinity; but all of them until the | figured muslin, silk or satin—ekirt very full, with long frill 
appearance of the present volume have been greatly deficient } of rich lace descending from the waist to the bottom. The - 
im accuracy. The Pictorial Guide, however, we are happy to,” occarionally worn open ia front, displaying a lace or whil* 
say, is perfect in every respect relating to the cataract of | muslia under skirt—Coreage long, with rather open <r 
Niagera. In addition to the topographical matter which is | °4Y is gathered into plaits—Sleeves of moderate tighh™ 
ably written, the work is illustrated by correctand wellexecuted | With lace frills at the hands. Hat of pow de svie or 
maps, charts, and engravings from original surveys and designs, | citk—muslin—willow or shirr, with a siagte feather o _“ 
thereby rendering it ae perfect as knowledge, industry and taste | Long silk, satin, or lace scarf, richly figured with deep oft 
can accomplish, We trust the publishors will mect with, as |j*t the bottom. Hair plaited in front, and on each side 


they certainly deserve, a speedy and extensive sale for their | i8t0 full ringlets. 
p ~ dx || Promenade Dress,—Robe of India muslin—Skirt and waist 


| as in the walking dress—Front open—From the waist (r 
Sin Henny Moncan; by the author of Rattlin, the Reefer. plain plaits descend to the bottom of the skirt, which are” 
Lea & Blanchard.—To the lovers of the marvellous this novel || ted by imitation feathers of the same material—similar p" 
or avers Although we are no advocates for this exciting | ascend from the waist over the shoulder—<A tippet, * bal! 
and useless species of writiug, yet we must allow the outhor \ mantilla, or Spanish style of cloak of rich figured silk, 
has bandied his subject in avery able manner. The interest of - erape.—Hat of silk, muslin or pou de soie plainly mountes 
the story never for one moment ceases, and occasionally there Hair as in first figure. 
is a display of superior genius, which makes you regret the |/ Morning Dress—These are of great varieties, and dept 
writer's talents are not exerted in a better sphere of literature. | more upon the taste of the lady than any fixed fashion. The ®* 
As tho reading taste of the community now runs, the work will || prevalent, however, is white, pale blue, or lemon 
no doubt be popular. + jor rich muslins, with long corsage, full skirt, «nd tight sleeve 
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